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undanion of Engliſh liberty,. 


| though, | lay a a co ee Dl af 
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| 0 


relates; ; who, retaining their former ju 


riſdiction and authority over their tenants 
and vaſſals, now extended their power o- 
ver the crown, and reduced it almoſt to a 


Nate of dependence on their will. The | 


6c ommonalty: ſtood too much in awe of their 


| uperiors to aſſume the privileges that were 


offered, or were in too indigent circum- 


ſtances to claim and aſſert them as the 
rights of freemen. The kings for ſeveral 


fucceſſions, as well as the nobility, exe- 


cuted ſome of the articles in theſe charters 
with great reluctance, except when their 
own intereſt was immediately concerned, 
And if commerce, and its attendant wealth, 
had not introduced a more regular polity, 
the common people would probably have 
remained in their ancient ſtate of ſubjec- 
tion to the barons, and the government 
bs: ſettled into an ariſtocracy. So far 


had the nobility carried their juriſdiction 


over the commons, that additional laws 
„Were 2s. werner to reſtrain their autho- 
rity, Mad reduce it within reaſonable 
bounds, as the charters were to limit FI 
Klam aid power of the crown. 
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guardians from committing waſte on the 


| ſtates of minors, by directing ſheriffs in 


their diſtraints for debts, by ſettling the 
demands for the repairs of fortreſſes, 


| bridges, and other public works, by li- 
miting the power of the king's purveyors 


and conſtables of caſtles, by proportioning 
fines and arnercements to the offence, by 


permitting freemen to diſp ole of their ef- 


fets by will, or the wit and children of 
inteſtates to ſucceed to the cuſtomary part 
of their effects, by preventing a fraudulent 


wnveyance of lands to religious houſes, by 


ordaining the uſe of one weight and one mea- 
lure throughout the kingdom, by allowing 
merchants to go abfoad and return at their 


lealute, and "freeing them from arbitrary 
E | B 2 bh tolls 


as in theſe. charters are 
nevertheleſs calculated! in favour of general 
| liberty ; and, if they had been duly exe- 
| cuted, would have promoted the landed 
and commercial intereſts of the nation, and 
accelerated the progreſs of induſtry and 
freedom. They were in many reſpects 
favourable to all ranks of people, by aſcer- 
taining the value of reliefs, by reſtraining 
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tolls and e by pee br pen 
fpr. the purpoſe of navigation, and pro- 
: E. d protection to the perſous and pros 

perty y of foreign merchants. . 1 . 
be charter of the foreſt was of el 
. to many of the landowners by re- 
| Noring to them the uſe of their woods and 
lands within the foreſts, by reducing the 
vague cuſtoms that had long prevailed i UW 
the government of the foreſts to certain 
laws, and. regulating the joricchcbon and 
power of the keepers and rangers. 
8 Theſe and other regulations in Magna 

Charta, as trifling as they now appear, 
Were in thoſe ages of great benefit to the 
tradeſmen' and landowners. As long as the 
n reljefs of eſtates were undetermined, the 
heirs upon their admiſſion were ſubject to 
grievous exactions, and almoſt obliged to 
purchaſe the inheritance in order to obtain 
poſſeſſion ; ; ef the eſtates of minors, who 
were the king' 8 wards, were generally 
ruined by. the guardians appointed by the 
Crown, or ſtripped of. almoſt every move. 
Able that was of value. By © he. purveyors 
and conſtables of caltles, in virtue of the 
| power 


» * 
1 


. ; * =o 
| ber Akab they poſſeſſed * n 
cuſtom, took the liberty to ſeize the corn; 5 W 
cattle, and proviſions of the ſubje&s, under 
de pretence of ſupplying the caſtles or the 
| WH king's Houſehold. And though the articles 
5 relative to trade and merchants: ſeem to be 


dor little moment, yet, as long as foreigners, 
e who reſorted hither for the ſake of traffic, 
N were liable to be ſeized on the ſlighteſt 
n pretences, and the duties on the goods im- 


ported and exported were undetermined, 
they were of great ſervice, and afford the 
firſt inſtance of the public attention to 
commerce under the Norman govermment. 


he The order, indeed, for removing the weit 
he and other obſtacles which imp eded the 
he navigation of rivers, though e by 


ſubteguent ſtatutes, was in a great meaſure 
neglected. The proprietors of fiſheries and 


to 
ain m! in ee rivers prevented i its due 


Tbe only clauſe | in th great thantes which 
appears immediately to affect the occupiersof 
the lands, is that whereby the oxen and beaſts 
of the plough, and implements of huſban- 
72 were exempted from feizure by the 
AY T. a | king's 


os . 
kinp's- officers. This anticle, like * 
others, was a part of the common law, 
and found to be ſo uſeful as to be enlarged 
and enforged by additional. | ſtatutes (a) 
and, conſidering the dependent ſtate of the 
huſbandmen, it is an inſtance of regard to 
agriculture we have no reaſon. to expect. 
But the caſe was, as before obſerved, that 
as the ploughmen were generally obliged 
to till and manure the demeſnes af their 
landlords, and to carry their corn, hay, 
and wood, it was neceſſary to exempt their 

horſes, carts, and inſtruments. of their pro- 
feſſion, from ſeizure, in order to enable 
them to diſcharge theſe ſervices. And, it 
may be preſumed, this reſerve Was made 
rather on theſe accounts than out of any 
regard to the benefits of agriculture, or to 
the liberty of the peaſants, 
Abe charter of the foreſt was in hw 
reſpects as beneficial to the public as the 
charter of liberties. The foreſts, chaſes, 
and 7 205 een to the Crown, were 


a Gerv. Tilb. p. 438. 51 Henry um Stat. Weſt. ii. Ce 
17. 28 Edw. I. c. 13. „ Foe 
: 1 numerous 


+ Wt 
numerous and extenſive, and had Veen 
many ages a-ſource of oppreſſion 1 in almoſt 
every part of the kingdom. The keepers 
or their ſubalterns, as before taken notice 
of, had eneroached on the lands of the ſub- 
jects, ſeized their woods in the precincts of 
the foreſts, levied arbitrary contributions 
on paſſengers and travellers through their 
territories, and executed the laws on offen- 
ders with the utmoſt ſeverity. Care was 
therefore taken to limit the power of the 
officers, to open the public roads through 
the foreſt on certain conditions, and com- 
mute the ſanguinary puniſhments on treſ- 
paſſers for fines and impriſonment. Leave 
at the ſame time was granted to ſink marle 
bits in ſuch parts of the foreſts as were 
0 private property. The cuſtom of marling 
grounds, whether uſed by the ancient Bri- 
tons, or introduced by the Romans, had 
been preſerved by the Saxons, and was 
thought to be of ſo much conſequence as 
to be taken notice of in this charter. 
After this period the uſe of marle ſeems 
gradually to have declined, or to have been 
confined to a few Foun, till about a century 
B4 | ago 
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ago it became more general, bnd was foun 
by experience to be of n Sorvioe 1 in 
Kaproving particular ſoils... 15 


What was wanting in this hee is the 
ade it more extenſiwely uſefut was after. Ver 
wards obtained, and that was à perambtla- ll the! 
tion of the foreſts. The: boutids being il bea 


thus aſcertained, room was given for the on . 
cultivation and improvement of  nany the 
parcels of land which had formerly been Ml dine 
waſte, and ſerved almoſt no other end than ald 
to furniſh a ſubje& of litigation with the Ml obſe 
keepers: And the liberty, which many of laws 
the ſubjects acquired by purchaſe of dif- ¶ vide 
afforeſting particular lands, was - equally (W with 


beneficial to the public. The whole county 
of Cornwall was ſubject to the laws of the 
Foreſt till the reign of king John (); and 
the foreſts in many other counties were fo 
extenſive, that it muſt have been of great 
ſervice to the landowners to obtain an ex- 
emption of their:eſtates from the Jjuriſdic- 
tion of the forefters, and this was fre- 


e effected b oa wont After the 0 f 
00 cand. Bias. vol. I. p. 11 11 
. acceſ-· ll 


qcellion of Abit the Ta the kings 
were ſo much engaged in wür with the 
Srots of boreign ener ernte e for 
were * . wer nume 0 doth many of 
them ee 60 the amen at . 
on militaty abloriakiogs or the deſigus of 
tke oouft, that the kings. were always in 
clined to diſafforeſt particular: lands for a 
obſervable, that, as the ſeverity of the foreft 
laws relaxed, the nobility began to pro- 
vide for the preſervation of the game 
within their parks and manors. They 
petitioned: Henry: the Third, that they 
might have leave to impriſon ſuch as they 
found treſpaſſing in their parks and ponds 
(4); aud, though they met with a denial 
at that time, they obtained an act under 
bis ſueceſſorꝭ which empowered them to 
impriſon treſpaſſers for three years, and 
cen to Kill rhein 1 yy refuſed 1 to laren 


00 Manes Hit. of. 1 Exch. v. 1 [2 495: 409. v. n. 
p. 412. 420. 
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of the manners of the times, and (1 
clearly the value ſet upon the diyerſion of 
ha w king, as to deſerve notice; and the morg | 

ſo, as, like ſome other laws equally uſeleſs 
it remains unrepealed. If any perſon found 


bim. payin g reaſonable' coſts for its main- 


years. 5 
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Another of the game- laws is ſo deſcriptive 
ſhews fo 


a falcon, or other ſpecies of hawks, he was 


required to carry it · to the ſheriff of the 
county, who was to make proclamation in | 
all the good towns of the county that ſuch 
an hawk was in his cuftc y 5. and if any 
perſon challenged the ſame, he was to pay 


the. coſts, ande have the hawk; and if 


| within four months no one came to chal. 
lenge it, then the ſheriff was enjoined to 


ſatisfy the perſon who found it, if a ſimple 


man, for%is trouble; but, if a gentleman; 


found it, the hawk was to be delivered to 


And if any perſon ſhould conceal 
ſuch an hawk, and be thereof convicted, he 
was to be impriſoned for the ſpace of tuo 


Afterwards it was made equally 


(«) 3 Edw. I. e. 20. 21 2 be fat. 3 
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LL FP an hawk as an horſe, or 
other thing (FJ). It can ſcarcely be 


fo thought ſurpriſing that the trouble of re- 

of (eiving bawks ſhould be devolved u pon the 

ne | del, when we reflect, that an hawk was 

o MM of great value in thoſe ages, conſidered as an 

1d eſſential part of the equipage of a gentle- 
man, and that the officers of the exchequet 

be had been formerly. obliged to. employ the 

:\ Wking's falconers i in examining the ages, and © 
«> WM qualities, of ſuch hawks as were due to the 
ny {Wen by fine or other engagements (g). | 

ay Notwithſtanding the limitations of the 


power of the king and nobility by theſe 
charters, public liberty was far from being 
fully eſtabliſhed. The inferior landowners, 
merchants, and lower ranks of people, were 
ſtill obliged to ſubmit to many oppreſſions 
authorized by uſage or preſcription. In 
proportion as the power of the king aud 
nobility was reſtrained in ſome articles, it 
was carried to exceſs in others. But ne- 
ceſſity at laſt extorted a confirmation of the 
artery. 7 > Engaged in foreign wars, the 


ly 


(f 15 Ede. 11. c. 22. 37 Edie, III. e. 19. 
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2 „ kings 


| mere revenues, ne ee kira v whi 
| could 1 not ey ad ee the ye 


| we tits Aftlkrnce hey" 4 
tedify fuch breaches ofthe e craters: 
were conſtantly making in times of public 
_ tranquility. ' In this reſpect the foreign 
Nates of the crown were of pectiliar fer- 
vice. They required: meeffant ſupplies of 
money in order to protect chem 3 atid theſe 
were ſeldom granted by the people without 
ſome - requital or- 1 in their 
favour! If the crown hall hot been re 
nuced to theſe Araits; it Fra be -jultly 
5 doubted whether the Firſt or Thi d Edward 
world not have regained the power which 
their predeceſſors Had been obliged to dif 
| claim, and. reduted” the charters to as little 
'conſequence as that of Henry the Firſt 
which might have been eqqu⸗ Ily uſeful, but 
was ſoon neglected, and ic a fow 70 
, *altnoft totally forgotten. e 
While the nobility were 0 
7 aeg againſt the tyranny of the crow! by 


the eſlabiſhrent of the charters, thiy 
3710 8 ; welt 
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Northern nations were qiſtiuguiſhed = 
from n moſt. ather. conquerors. The Roman 
and cgloniſts never engen 7 
m which they. &ttled wichen an, e 
by che ſenate or prince, or authorized ta 
1 8 8 juſtice without their a ppoint- 
On. the other hand, the Northern 
webs ſcttling With their families in the _ 
countries: they ſubdued, chimed as pw = 
prietors, and looked upon themſelves, as -. 
lubje&ts of. their leader or prince in theis 
military rather than their civil capacity, 
The diſtribution, of juſtice, in the diſtricts 
which the; officers. poſſeſſed, was almoſt 
entirely in their hands; and in eee 
tough their power was very much 
eas, yet hey ſtill maintained a: great 
part 


F i 14 1 


art of their ancient auth Trity over theit 


tenants and the . rep eder Nen 
. their manors. 
5 Every lord of 4 libs, ac 
ancient Ba kept his court, made bye. 
laws for the regulation of the lands in 
tillage, paſtures, or commons, within the 


fences, which are now referred to other 
courts. But many of the barons carried 


eee over r their tant 175 inferior 

| kept. chem in a Nate of 1 or ſub- 
jection. They obliged their tenants to 
nunüſual ſervices, and called upon the ftee 
| holders who lived within their manors to 


A demand of this kind, when conveyances 
were rare, and many of the people held 


_—_ them to 1 880 1p h en and 
( 52 Heu. III. e. 22. Stat. Matleb, c Ce 22. 15 Ric, l. 
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pariſh; and Wok cognizance of many of. 


their authority much farther, and uſurped 


exhibit the title-deeds to their eſtates (6). 


their lands rather by ſucceſſion and cuſtom 
than by writings properly atteſted, muſt 


rend 
ery 
the 
more 
0 
ſider: 
could 
freeh 
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freeh 


their 


were 


and ir 
them 


or ſub 


to. ade 
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pound 
within 
\ hene 
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(3) 13 
(4) MN 


render the 0 


dauon government; but it required a con- 


reſtrained the lords. from troubling t the 


were employed to move ſuits againſt them; 


ch Nnd in ſuch an unequal litigation many of 
b. chem muſt be deprived of their inheritance, a 
to er ſobject to grievous exactions (i). And, 
to add to their oppreſſions, ſome of the 
barons aſſumed a power to arreſt; the free- 
bolders within their liberties without. ap- 
lication to the | king's courts, and im- 
pounded” the cattle which they diſtrained 
rithin the yards of their caſtles (4). And 


henever the principal riches of the people 


müſt i in e 98570 15 ene ſo extenſive 
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(i) 1x'Rdw, 1 e. 36. . 
40 Weſt, i 1. C. 17. . 


99 


of hei fall * 

yery Den Tbe auen had made 
the uſe of writings in conveying eſtates 
more common than under the later Anglo- 


ſddetable length of time before the; practice 
could become general among the inferior 
A frecholders. And, to evade an act which 


echolders by un) juſt a and : vexatious | ſuits, 
i beir ſtewards or {ome of their retainers 
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-. people than to afford à real) #edreſs of ae 

_ their grievanges. And there is 2 0 ek 3 

reaſon to be ſurpriſed that che u A 

3 _thould: uſurp an ext raor . 14 ry jo wild! cott 
q | ___ever the lower rank of people e ce an 
| . were able by their armed attendants to (4; 


overawe the. deliberations of the partiament thol 
Edward: the Firſt ondercd'proglamation 

Pi ai Oz 4A ade 87 aki orders wete chin! 
ſometimes obeyed, the barons ſtill conti. Adr 
uned to maintain a retinue of ſervants in ige 


the country, who were” "hioda e o war 

execute their commands. ddt. 

= -; If the ſtatutes for inclofingrind inpron  Whie 
f ing waſtes were injurious to che cuſtomary 69 5 
= rights of many: frecholders and "inferionfl gung 
tenants, they may nevertheleſs be conf: Milet 

dered in ſome reſpects as calculated fff d 

public utility (). There were in almoſſi dg 

every pariſh 8 tracts of waſte group noe 

. ; ble lan 
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fur 5 bee neee influ- 
ence; the ale: of lands. Under the reign 
of Edward ain Third the export of it was 
for a time confined to Calais and Gaſ. 
coigne (7); 1298 from this man! it _ 
be preſumed, that it had ſometimes been 
ſent to other countries. It wal chem ds 
allowed to be exported to any place, ex 
cepting the king's enemies, paying ſubſi - 
dies and duties, till reſtrained by the King's 
council (40. Ats, quantity, however, was 
[not very large, as we neither had a ſuffi- 
tock to yield a conſtant ſupply, Af it 
had teen demanded abroad, nor were our 
wads and rivers in ſuch a ſtate as to admit 
of 1 20 yance of grain from the inte- 
counties. Its low price was no en- 
guragement to its 4 c as it hoes 
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wre nally; in abe tide of a ah da reity. 1 855 
almoſt all the wars carried on againſt the 
Pouch. but forces were gene un 


huanciticy. of: corn were exported on this 
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acebunt than for the - ſupply of foreigners, 
Conſidering the populouſneſs of Flanders, 
and the 'eafy: circumſtances of the people, 
it miglit have been expected that our corn, 
as well as our wool, might have fodtid a 
mart there; but the greater ſkill: of the 
„ 9 eee and fertility of theix 
ſoil, enabled them to ſupply their country- 
men with grain and other proviſions. with. 
out the affiſtance of their neighbours, and 
wr wur to erden n . n 
countries 

55 As. uſeful as the ech wacht u 
been to che natibn, the Nate of tlie rivers 
and roads in Ergland would not admit of 
ts being carried en im an advantageous o or 
extenſive manner. If ſome counties, of 
particular towns, upon «the coaſts, might 
have received a denefit from it, the inland 
countries were almoſt entirely debarred from 
this branch of trade. Few rivers were navi- 
gable, though many of the weirs had been 
rdered to be removed; and the roads were 
 fearceby paffable in the winter. Many 
things are requiſite to carry on the corn- 
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gtain at home, and an a 12 

broad, more opulent farders, and bf dimi- 
nution of the number of ſheep, were ne- 
ceſſary to encourag e the.'g growth 'of corn, 

and make all the lands in une age equal i in 
value to ſheep-walks and 7 "The 
l, hides, and cheeſe, 


principal exports, wor 

by introducing | paſturage, leſſened the 
wmber of inhabitants, and prevented the 
- growth of grain in fach quantities as to af- 
brd a conftant ſupply to foreigners ; and 
- Wl both the number of people! and the quan- 
ty of corn muſt have continually de- 
ereaſed, if the woollen entre: ha 
r dot been eſtabliſlied atid encouraged.” 


1 The dimimution bf the number of peo⸗ 
dle from theſe cauſes might probably be 
done reaſon for chafing the ſtatute of la- 
m bourers. The reaſon' aſſigned in the act i 
i- the great ſcarcity” of workmen and ſer- 
n vants, owing to the peſtilence; and i in a 
e ſubſequent ſtatute it is attributed to the 
teat number of perſons engaged in the 
ſervice of the nobility (9. During the 
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that a part of the corn was leſt uncut, vit 
notwithſtanding ing their wages were ad- Fs 
vanced, nd. 0 oi of all kinds were Gon 
e cheap (u). To theſe reaſons _ 
for enacting theſe ſtatutes may be added ry 
the advanced price of corn and: other pro- 5 
viſions. This had been gradually increaſ- of I; 
ing during the two laſt centuries, and the 5 
wages of labourers would undoubtedly 5 
keep pace with it. They riſe, or fall to- they 
gether; and all the efforts that can be made the l 


to reduce the one without the other will Alt 
be ineffectual. The debaſement of the coin 


now 
muſt alſo aſſiſt in advancing the nominal 9 5 
price of labour and provifions. Though bo 4 
money is no more than an arbitrary repre- WM diſtin 
ſentative- of the value of commodities, it 1s ſome 
not in the power of the legiſlature to raiſe 40 4 0 
or ſink it at pleaſure without affecting their due b. 
price. In ſome ſeaſons, of diſtreſs' a de- WW of bot 

| baſement of the coin may bring a tempo⸗ of 18 
rary relief to the government at the ex - thoug 

| Fires. of the ſubjects; . but its e effect I mano: 

| 8 | Anglo 
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Li a only adds tot he tale of money, 

| without yielding - any permanent profit 8 
the nation. The price of corn and provi- 
ſins may at ſuch times ſeem to advance, 
when, | in reality, the denomination of mo- 
ney is ouly altered. . 

Before the time 3 8 FI RA 
of labourers, the. condition 7 the mecha- 
nies and artificers, in almoſt every occupa- 
tion, had been ſo much improved, that 
they conſidered themſelves no longer as 
the mere vaſſals of their maſters. Almoſt 
al the petty occupiers of the lands were 
now included WS. the name of tenants 
or villains, without diſtinguiſning them 
into ſlaves and freemen. If there was any 
diſtinction in their ſtates, 1 it was only, that 
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* WH ſome of them were ſubject to no bind- days, 
e and others obliged to ſervices which were 
due by. cuſtom or agreement. The perſons 


of both were equally free on the diſcharge 
of the rents and ſervices required of them, 
though many of them were confined to the 
manors in which they lived. Under the 
Anglo-Saxon: government, the number of 
Hiro ſervants was extremely ſmall. Al- 
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moſt all the mechanic, and, Wr in WM = 
huſbandry were Naves or tenants of the bi 
glebe ; and for this 1 reaſon it Was s ncedle; T 
w» ſettle the price of labour, : After the ar- th 
rival of the e the villains and arti- hy 
ficers contiſiued nearly } in the ſame ſtate, | qu 
and ſerved their maſters according to an- 
cient cuſtoms. By degrees they obtained . doi 
ſome portion of liberty. Many of the flayes I lan 
belonging to the laity as well as eccle- vill 
fiaſtics had been ſet free, or purchaſed of! 
their freedom; . and, others. had poſſeſſed in 
their ſmall parcels of land ſo long as to be che 
admitted as tenants in villainage. The ume 
ancient form of conyeyance nevertheleſs Wl bus 
continued in uſe: ang the occupiers of the been 
lands held in villainage WAY gonveyed to the (il the 
purchaſer, with their families and effect. fix t 
But this form; gf conyeyance oftentimes fff term 
implied little more thau a right to the fer and 
vices which were. que by cuſtom. The Vork 
Nompans, affecting greater elegance in thi 1925 


buildings and furniture, and introducing 
better models in architecture than were in 
ane man dhe eee * 
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They retained, however, ſuch 
| their ſeryice as were confined t works, of 
| huſbandry, and for which alone, they, were 
qualified. 
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many: gf their, clumſy mechanics, and 


brought more ſkilful ones Pam. abroad. 
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All the ſtatutes of labourers, Wels / un- 


doubtedly calculated for the t benefit of - the 
lande owners, and Ale, to keep. their 
villains and labourers i in their ancient ſtate 


of ſubjection. 2 No expreſs notice is ; taken 
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the woollen 5 though at that 


time they muſt have been pretty nume 
rous. . "The v wages. of theſe ſeem. 0. av 


been referred to their maſters, while 
the land- owners t. ought, it, neceſſary. to 
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fix the wages of their labourers. ow lower 
terms than were offered by the artificers 


and manufacturers. And though the 


workmen iu almoſt every occupation were 
ſubject to many. oppreſſions, et their con- 
dition was preferable to 8 labourers; in 


huſbandry, who had ſo long been conſidered 
as vaſſals, that their maſters! were generally 


unwilling to admit of any addition to their 
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ancient e 1 en 5 ale be "It 


thought ſtrange, that 'the ſbus of the vil. ties, 
lains and cottagers ſhould flee to the bo- ther 
rtoughs, or any other places that offered a wor 
"pou pe& of liderty, and Aa more 'profiable own 
employment. Wi 
Various means were ag ule . to re- hae 
"rain them in the ſervice of their tnaſters o on or re 
ancient terms. In the firſt Natute, provi- acts 
ſion was made, that the lords ſhould be pre- dicra 
ferred. to others in the. choice of het lax (0): 
' bourers and land-ten ants, ſo that they re. ff 
tained no more than were heceſfary (#) harve 


giving the lords a power to keep an WM fervay 
indeflnite number, two years afterwards to af 
the commons complained,” that ſervants (). 
paid no regard to the ſtatute, but engaged I had. 
themſelves in the ſervice of great men and None v 
others, unleſs their wages were advanced. hufba 
The former act was therefore en forced, be 
and the wages of particular workmen and 
labourers werd exactly fixed (0%. In order 
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emants 4 0 labourers 9041 195 ober coun= 
ties, or to the « cities, and boroughs ; it was 
therefore | ordained, that labourers and 
workmen ſliould not remove out of their 
own hundred without : a letter patent under 
the king's s ſeal, or that, they ſhould. be out- 
"lawed,. o brought back and im priſoned, 
or returned. to their maſters (x). By other 
| acts it was ordered, that artificers and = 

- ficrafts people f ſhould hold to one myſtery 
-) that no wages ſhould be taken on 
WH feſtival days (2); and that, in, the time of 
) Jbaweſt, artifcers, and people of myſtery, | 
in ſervants, and app rentices, ſhould be obliged 
ls Wi to aſſiſt in reaping and carrying in the corn 
ts (a). ' And, to bind them ſtill cloſer. to the 
d and-owners, . it was ordained, that every 
d one who had been confined to works of 
d, dolbandry till twelve years of age, ſhould 
6, be obliged to continue in that occupation 
); but as this law was eluded by Pont 
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who boynd their Finde ren apprentices to 


"the manufacturers and artificers before that 
age, an act was made, by which p parent 
were prohibited from putting 
children apprentices, unleſs they poſſeſſe 
twenty ſhillings a year, in rent or land 00 
To enforce theſe. ſtatutes, 4 penalty was 
"inflicted on, the giver. and taker of big her 
"wages than were appointed (4). As 15 
law could not be ſtrickly obſeryed by the 
maſters, they. were obliged . to compound 
for offences of this kind with the king) 
"officers, who levied conſiderable. ſums on 
"this account, though Edward the Third 
ſometimes granted to the commons the 
fines and amercements for offences of this 
fort, in aid, of tenths and fifteenths (e). 
remedy, x was therefore EF by ſubjed: 
| ing the taker only to a penalty J. And 
though this ſcheme, like every other d 
the fame kind, failed | in producing the & 
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ting the wages of labourers, the Price of a 
buſhel of heat was fixed at ten pence 3 
and, in countries where labourers were 2 
ſually.p aid in grain, it was left to the op 


that 1 it neceſlarily contributed to defeat the 


price of grain enabled him to oppreſs his 
vorkmen by paying them! in wheat only 


grain and proviſions that made it almoſt 
impraRticable- to put the law in execution, 
and at laſt obliged the legiſlature to refer 


peace, according to the rates of proviſions. 
By the firſt ſtatute for regulating the 
wages of labourers, they were enjoined to 
4 no e woes than were her 
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fred effect, it enabled the maſters ſome time 
og er. to tyrannize over their workmen 
labourers. In the ſecond a& for ſet⸗ 


tion of the maſter whether he would pa 7 
them in corn or money (J). This was a 
reſerve ſo much in favour of the maſter, 
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intention of the ſtatute. The "irregular | 
when it fell ſhort of the price mentioned i in 


the act. And it was this variable price of 


the ſettling of wages to the juſtices of the 


—_ 
- 


. the following reigns their wages were more 


q 5 2 


{j* 


vive, in FRA places where they Tire | by 1 
„ the twenticth year, of Edward the Third, 
or five or fix years next. before (5). Under 


exactly fixed. In the reign of Richard the 
Second, a bailif i n huſbandry. was tp. re» 
_ ceive for his apnual wages thirteen ſhillings 
and four pence, and his cloathing once in 
the year; the maſter hind, carter, and ſhep- 
| Herd, ten ſhillings each; oxherd and cow- 
herd, ſix ſhillings and eight pence: each 
fwineherd, woman Jabourer, and deye (i) zue b 
fix ſhillin; gs each; plough driver, ſeven coin. 
ſhillings; - and. "every other ſeryant or k- ie 0 
bourer according to his degree, and leſs in fltirtee 
countries where leſs uſed to e given, with-Mvcut) 
out cloathing or any gratuity (4)-- - UnderMundr, 
the reign of Henry the Sixth the wages of Wo 
ſervants were advanced. The annual falary 
of the bailiff 3 in . was . ſertled i 


© os hikes UI. J | 
(i) A daye, or dairyman, was Oe by * h 
and monaſtics to ſuperintend their cows and dairies, and i 
- Tupply them with milk, butter, and cheeſe; or to diſpoſe of 
theſe articles when they were not required for their uſe. 18 
1 the deye ſeems to mean W maid. 
OK R II. e. 4. 


= twentye 


child 
fhillin 
This 


We > 


n thillings ad four pence, 
his cloathing at five ſhillings; ; chief find, 
arter, and chief ſhepherd, at twenty ſhil- | 
lings, and their cloathing at four ſhillings, 

ach ; a common ſervant in huſbandry at 
fifteen. ſhillings, and his-cloathing at forty 
pence; a woman ſervant at ten ſhillings, 
nd her cloathing at four ſhillings; and a 
child under fourteen years of age at ſix 
hillings, and eloathing at three ſhillings(/).: 
1; WT his difference of wages may in ſome: de- 
) pe be attributed to the alteration in the 
en In the time of Richard the Second, 
la- he. tilliog, contained two hundred and 
thirteen grains of pure ſilyer; and, in the 


h-Mivcuty-third of Henry the Sixth, only one 
Jer hundred and ſeventy - ſix grains: or, in other 
of vords, a pound of filver was coined into 


hrenty-five, ſhillings under the former 
king, and into thirty ſhillings under the 


latter. To carry theſe regulations into ex- 


o ch a kind of ſumptuary law, and appoint 
diet of oy 09 Aut there is the 
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cution, it was thought neceſſary to eſtab. 


n. 
ls reaſor to be ſurpriſed that this auth. 
rity ould be exerciſed over the inferior 
ranks of people, as the gentry were for x 
time under ſimilar reſtrictions with h reſpet 
to their apparel and tables (2). 
pon every view that we can take of 
theſe ſtatutes, they muſt appear to be ex- 
 tremely impolitic. To fix the wages of 
labourers at a certain ſum, muſt in its con- 
| ſequences check the ſpirit of induſtry, make 
bad ſervants (2), and reduce all the work: 
men to a fate of flothfulneſs; but the 
land-owners had commanded the ſervice of 
' their vaſſils, and requited it on their o ů l 
terms for ſo long a time, that they were 
ac to admit of any improvement in 
their condition, or of the moſt diſtant ap- 
proaches to liberty and independence. I 
the price of grain was higher than in for: 
mer ages, or the coin debaſed, the wages 
of labourers muſt unavbidably be advancedg 
in order to yield them a maintenance; and 


this „ er N to en 1 by ire 
- 63 
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offarity 
With reſpect to the law for eloa 
nats, it raturally tended to confine the 
gteateſt part of our woollen manufucturers 

the making of coarſe cloths, which, em- 


ploying f 


ſtantly ſupplied us with fine draperies: for 
ſme centuries; and left us nothing to ex- 
ort but ore manufactures. And the 
kw for confining artificers to one myſtery 
or occupation ſeems to be calculated only 
for deſpotic / ſtates, and muſt oftentimes be 


inſMindindufteys + 14 


5. if we compare hs: plices a6 grain and 
1 dann a in thoſe and the prefent times, the 
bein will be found on the fide of modern 


bourers. The price of a · buſhel of wheat 
i fixed in the firſt ſtatute at ten pence, or 
wout twenty ſnillings a quarter in our 
money; arid this was conſidered as its me- 
dium price in the time of Edward the 


kigns. 80 much has the condition of la- 
o bourers 


ing the expences . corn, mũſt ne- 
make an addition to its price. 
0 athing ſer- 


r hands than the finer, gave 
m advantage to foreigners. Theſe con- 


not only 1 CrTeRent, a e e 


Third, and the three or four following 


n 8 F 
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a hy PRE. II wedes, aud, lo much 
| greater is the. prefent-. kill ; 111 huſbandip, 
that, notwithſtanding the higher rate o | 
lands, the price of wheat | 2 has ſcarcely DEE 
doubled, Abe, the wages M. all ſorts of 
labourers, after deduQing ng 
bh: the 4 8085 burthens,” are at the leaſt five 
tmes higher than in wos e of ref 


Al ah cart t A brefggs bc ou 4 
* a * wages 4 4 point i u V 
Ps the land-owners: and manufacturen ll to re 
ſeemed to agree, though there: cannot be ancie 
ſiurer ſymptom of a general poverty: 102i an ef 
commercial ſtate than the low wages of relief 
workmen. As long as they continue tobe This 
low, the circulating caſh of the nation muſt I the i 


be inconſiderable, the product of the lands prom 
of ſmall value, aud the nation itſelf incapa- vecup 
ble of carrying on an extenſive trade 2 %% landle 
home or abroad. 1 the wages of work their 
men and labourers are very low, and the 
people in general 1 in mean circumſtances, 
the conſumption of their own manufac: 
tures will be proportionally ſmall. And 
en 0 ——_ to er in the 1 
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of Het thete 0 1 


ſender 'engor tagement to the ednſurnption 

they receive from foreigners 
in exchange fot their owns 80 that, as 
has been möre og -obifery 5 . the 


a of Raw AS 


h ho. al pd owners "inks Bruggling 
to retain- their tenants and vaſſals in their 


ancient ſtats of ſubjection by violent means, 


an effectual method was taken fot, their . 


Jelief by encouraging the export of grain. 
This was a meaſure equally: calculated for 


the intereſt of both; and, if it tended to 
promote the eaſe and independence of the 
decupiers of the lands, it enriehed their 
Endlords, and gave an additional value to 
their eſtates. The import and export of 
grain ſeems to have been for ſome ages 
equally. permitted, without regarding the 
lifferent effects they muſt produce in the 
tltivation of the lands, And the low 
late of huſbandry, and poverty of the 
hrmers, both at home and abroad, made a 
V II. Po F- + 


. —_— 


or 0 
Sixth 
tie f. 
1 its 
nited 


in n England Tae on a the run, {that the 
inhabitants were obliged--vccafionally to 
ſupply! each other wich proviſions. Early 
in the reign of Edward the Third, leave 
Was given to foreigners to bi v or ſell corn, 
victuals, and other commodities (þ) ; bit 
the export of grain Was afterwards cob r 
ſmtmed to Calais and C Gaſcony, in order tod c: 
ſupply the King's forces in bis expedition 
againſt: France (0). As this act was de- 
ſigned to ſerve a particular purpoſe, it pro. 
baby fell into diſuſe in a few 8 
Was occaſionally diſpenſed with by therm 
officers of the crown. Under the —＋ bas th 
Richard the Second, leave was given ted 
export corn, except to the king's enemies 
on the payment of the ſubſidies and duties 
with a reſerve, that his council might 
ſtrain it, when neceflary for the good 0 
the kin phone 1131 e at 0 Was renewe⸗ 


05 9 Ede. u. tat. 1. if E . 


14 


| 8 67 y Ty 2 
. ente | an iber time of Henry the 

dach but was aſterwards Tepealed, under _ 

be ſame prince, and another ſubſtituted 

in its place. Ledve Was given, for a li- 

nited time, to export corn, when the price 

if + quarter of Wheat was under fix ſhil- 

lings and eight pence, and barley and rye 

nder three'ſhillings ( ). A few years k 

fterwards, the act was made perpetual, | 

nd continued iti force, excepting ſome 

ian e till the . of | 

lzabeths/ rn b „„ 

| onus: this eficytageiricit was given't to 

port grain, the free import of it was 

knitted, and ſubject to no other reſtric- 

bus than that the merchants, who | im- | 

bited it, mould expend” the money they 

Keived for their corn, or other merchan- 

1 „ in the pufehaſe of Engliſh. commodi- 

under a: ſucceeding. reign, the im- 

In of foreign g rain was prohibited, when 

| price of a quarter of wheat, at home, | 

5 under fix thillings and eight Pence ; 3 

1 b four ſhillings ; ; and barley, three ſhil⸗ 
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lings (29 7 This e * und abtedly 
its uſe; but! it was 0 Mauro Hs of fac 
benefici As 1 Ie: have been 


port 
force 
ſons 
necet 
if fo 
whe: ea 
hx th 
other 
(ubjed 
om 
en tire 
debaſe 
of we 
Was re 
Yance , 
theſe a 
dom d 
natives 
t ſhou 
To. 


others 


at all times, into a country, er land 
were abundantly, ſufficient, hy a proper 
culture, to ſupply the national demand. 
In. the, time of a ſcarcity an iniport be- 
comes neceflary z but the occaſion ought 


to be prefling, leſt, diſcouragement or ruin 
ſhould attend our huſbandry at Home. 


When the haryeſt has not been ſo plontifilf 
as 9 5 ag e ee 2 e 


vid 


Idi 1185 1 671905 18 Fo 0 
grain . ta fem exper abroad t! 

but thete is no More 778 at ſuch time 
to admit its import, than the Wear 


of an 


| foreign manufacture, however cheap,! te tal bee 
interfe res with the ſale of 6 dur own. but the 
Meceſfar 


IV. c. 2. 
0 5 an v. c. | Thou 


tw). 


j | Though" theſe acts, relating to the ex- 
h port and import of | grain, continued in 
Wl force during ſeveral reigns, yet many rea- 
„bos concurred to make ſome alterations 
4 neceflary for t] the encouragement of tillage. 


1 


If foreigners | were. 
wheat, when its price in England exceeded 


other ſorts of grain in proportion, and the 
from <xporting them, the advantage lay 


&baſement. of the coin, and the acceſſion 


natives as ſeldom at liberty to export it, if 
it ſhould: haye been demanded abroad. 10 

To theſe diſcouragements of tillage, 
dtfters may be added. Butter and cheeſe 
had been made merchandize of the ſtaple 
but the king s licence ſeems to have been 
ſeefſary to the merchant who exported 
3 them, 
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CC 
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permitted to import 
fx ſhillings and eight pence a quarter, and 
ſubjects were at thoſe prices prohibited 
entirely on? the fide of the former. By the 


of wealth by trade and induſtry, money 
was reduced almoſt to one third of 1 its an- 
dient value. So that, by the neceflary ad- 
yance of the nominal price of grain, from 
theſe and other cauſes, foreigners were ſel- 
dom dgbarred from importing, and the 8 
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them, till tlie * of the reign of Richard WM ne 
the Second; and 9 OY they FS wo, 
expor ted only to Calais without the ſpec 1 
licence of the chancellor; but this 1 0 go 
was repealed | the following year 00 > 
Theſe limitations were ſo far of ſervice in yn 
promoting tillage, as they tended to check * 
the export of theſe articles, and by that (ind 
means to leſſen the quantity. The land. proc 
owners, finding the profit ariſing from 8 
theſe articles, as well as from wool and 
leather, augmented the number of their ms : 
flocks and herds; and converted. many of wean 
their tillage lands into paſtures. It was ooh 
therefore neceſſary, for the encouragement pal 
of tillage, either to prohibit the export " bo 
theſe Wire or to waſte the 1 of of of 
grain. 9111 to ha 
A ſtatute was ae for prohibiting 19 750 
the exportation of live ſheep, not only on lie by 
account of the loſs to the king's revenue, wool 
by carrying the wool out of the nation have 
without paying the uſual duty, but under poſing 
a a pr etence that the breed of Engliſh ſheep breed 

(A2) 21 Ric. II. e. 17. | 18 Hen VI. e. 3 Pr Hi Bs 


Ao # pp. 190, 23%r: ˖¶—bü᷑C . 8 


| might by: propag road, to the detri: 
ment of our woollen' mäanufactories (v). 
The fineneſs of the Spaniſh wool has been 
attributed to a few Coteſwold ſheep pre- 
ſented to the king of Spain by Edward the 
Fourth; and the ſtory has been ſometimes 
believed. As Spain was famous for the 
goodneſs of its wool, we were willing to 
divide the "honour with” it, though we 
were too late in our claim by many centu- 
fies. And there is greater reaſon to be- 
leve, that the breed of ſheep, in many 
parts of Europe, has been improved by the 

Span iſh, rather than that the latter has re- 
ceived any improvement from the ſheep 
of other countries. The ſame king is ſaid 
to have permitted annually the export of 
tro thouſand rams to Flanders, during the 
fe of his aunt (0. And if the Flemiſh 

wool had equalled our own, we ſhould 
have aſcribed 1 it to the ſame cauſe. Sup- 
poſing ithad been poſſible. to introduce the 


breed of Engliſh ſheep into foreign coun · 


(0 3 Hen. VI. . 2. parl. Hig. vol. II. p- 190, 
Wo Anderſon's Hiſt, of Com. vol. J. p. 296. FR. "19071 
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: EP © 
tties; and preſetve 1 eneſs of t 
wool, all the care of the legiſlature to pre: 


vent their export would have been inef. v 
fectual. Before the prohibition. againſt the N purp 
export of ſheep, took place, there is no iſ pow: 
doubt but the French, Flemings, and other foils. 
nations, made experiments of this kind, mode 
> high price of Engliſh wool would dim 

tempt them to; make a trial how: far they will 
could ſucceed 1 in this deſign: but the ſoil attain 
or elimate ſeems to have defeated it. Spa. WE 
niſh ſheep, removed into England, ſoon of. th 


degenerate in reſpect to the goodneſs of il of wo 
their fleeces; and. for the ſame reaſon it is I am ſp 
probable, that Engliſh ſheep, removed inta Ml Parlia 
ſome Parts of Spain, would gradually im- been f 
prove in. this reſpect, till, in length of time, dom. 
they, were equal to the native, if treated in 
the lame manner. Several parts of Italy 
had fgrmerly' len famous, for the Mee 


"WF | & * 


| 5 that. may. ſrvitlefs attempts were 
made to equal j it in other places. Some of 
our wool nearly equals the Spaniſh; but 
the quantity is leſs at preſent than in for- 
mer ageageen account of the incloſures that 
15 a + have 


Cm) 

bare been made of the extenſive downs 
and waſtes Which were anciently ſtocked 
with ſheep, and are now applied to other 
purpoſes. And though it may be in our 
power to improve our wool, in particular 
ſoils and ſituations, by adopting the Spaniſh 
mode of managing their ſheep; yet the 
climate, or the want of proper paſtures, 
will probably for ever prevent us from 

attaining. to a perfect equality. | 
It may be neceflary to take ſome notice 
of. the Natute relative to the preſeryation 
of woods, as, during the period of which I 
am ſpeaking, they became the objects of 
parliamentary care. Woods had formerly 
been ſo plentiful in every part of the king - 
dom, and the demand for ſhip- timber ſo 
ſmall, that they are not noticed in the 
ſaute book till the reign of Edward the 
Fourth, when licence was given to incloſe 
hs woods. as were the property of the. 
jects Within the foreſts, chaſes, and 
. jeus, for ſeven years after they had 
en cut down, for the ſake of preſerving 
[te CON trees (v). As the act relates 


* 22 Edw. IV. 67. 


only 


(md 


only to woods within the foreſts, it may 
be oppoſed: that greater care had been 
taken of others; though the right, which 


many of the freeholders poſſeſſed, of ſups 


plying themſelves with timber and fuel, in | 


countries where woods -abounded, would 
frequently defeat every attempt to preſerve 
them. Till the reign of Edward the Firſt, 
the Londoners were ſupplied with wood 
and turf from the neighbourhood ; and, 
long after his time, coals were brought 
only in ſmall quantities | from the north, 
An eminent writer has obſerved, that it is 
of confiderable benefit to a country, when 
it is able to ſupply itſelf with neceffary fue 
without appropriating large tracts of land for 
the growth of woods (y). And there can be 
no doubt, but the lands, which ate applied 
to the growth of corn or graſs,” are more 
profitable to the public, by the number of 
hands they employ in their culture, than 


mere woodlands; but the increaſe of com. 


merce, and the navy, after thoſe times, 
Wed us to habe recourſe to ” Forcignen 
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PP” pply of thip-timber. .. The ſcarcity 


of woods 1s, therefore, pot always ſo bene- 


fcial to a trading nation, though abound- 


ing with coals, as may on the firſt view 
appear. 5 r i 

And, at the oe of euacting t this ia tatute, 
the national commeree was very. much en- 
larged, and required a greater nymber of 


 veflels, to carry it on, than in former ages. 


Its progreſs, indeed, had been extremely 
low. Notwithſtauding the encourage- 


ment given to it by Magna Charta, the 
nobility and gentry ſtill affected to conſider 


every ſpecies of traffic as ; ignoble, and treat · 


ed the merchants and tradeſmen with ſome | 
degree of contempt. 0 Nor were proper 


reſtritions always put upon the king's 
officers i in collecting the duties and cuſtoms, 
though it was promiſed, in the Great 
Cbarter, to ſettle. them according to ancient 


uſage, | And there is no inſtance to be 


given, that trade has flouriſhed, in any 


country, till its fiſcal and mercantile laws 


have been expreſſed with all poſſible clear- 


| neſs, and the powers of the collectors of the 


cuſtoms, as well AS dhe rights of the peo- 
ple, 
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a s 1 
ple, have been exa c akeertaldged. Bt 
this could not be expected iu thoſe rude 
ages. The nature of commerce Was im- 
perfectly underſtood; and the beſt mer- 
cantile regulations, in every ſtate, have 
rather been the reſult of experience than 
of foreſight and reflection. It was, never- 
theleſs, an advantage to the merchants, 
that our moſt valuable exports were the 
immediate products of the lands, and the 
chief benefits of them received by the land: 
owners. Under wy 1 tho 


* 


Crown. When an action | dury was laid 
upon wool exported, by Edward the Third, 
the parliament remonſtrated aMinſt 1 it, not 
merely as an arbitrary impoſition, but as 
calculated to deprive them of a Part of their 
revenues; and yet, if, its price had been 
enhanced to foreign weavers by an extra- 
ordinary duty, our woollen manufacturers 
would have been better enabled to enter 
into competition with them in the markets 


e But the utility of confining our 
wool | 


(37 ) 


wool at home, for the ufe of our own fa- 
brics, was not ſo readily diſcerned by the 
gentry. as the benefits of its export; and, 
for this reaſon, it continued to be carried 
abroad, in large quantities, long after its 
manufacture mag: been, encou raged by * 
a nation, ,, 

1 Under the reign of e the Third, 
de merchants were obliged to ſubmit to a 
„Variety of oppreſſions, on account of the 


e ſtate of the nation (. After the acceſſion 
E of Edward the Fi IT. {t the LOVer Ament began 


kus were, indeed, occationally diſpenſed 


Vith, or imperfecgly put in execution 3 but 
„Is they were generally founded on the 


b ſon to hope that they would In time obtain 
: + wore conſtant reſpect and authority... 


poverty of the crown, and the diſorderly 


| to take, a-more regular form. Many uſefal 


C 


| principles of public utility, there Was rea- 


. Edward the Third diſcerned the power 


; — opulence derived by the Blewins⸗ from 


; and he took 


the manufacture of our y 


- 111 ER fe, 
(+) M. Paris, p- 740. ; 5 Hort, ney 09. Parl. Hiſt, 
rol, L Pe 48. 


raging 


proper methods for incrducing and encou- | 


TY 
raging it in England. By protecting the 
Flemiſh weavers who fled hither, and in- 
viting others to ſettle here, he took the 
moſt effectual meaſures for 1 improving our 
woollen manufacture; and, to aid its pro- 
greſs, he prohibited the export of our wool, 
till otherwiſe ordered, and the import of 
foreign cloth; and confined- the ſubjects to 
the uſe only of our own (a). If the ſtate 
of our woollen manufactories would have 
permitted a "rigorous execution of theſe 
laws, they muſt have been of the utmoſt 
ſervice to the public; but they were imme- 
diately neglected, and anſwered no other 
pourpoſe than to mortify the earł of Flan- 
ders (H). By # ſtrange Kind of policy, 2 
duty was laid upon clot 1 defigued | for fo» 
reign. markets, and, at the fame time, the 
export of wool ning 5 clitvuray d Under the 
ancient cuſtoms. And ſo little was "the 
true nature of commerce undlerſtocd, that 
the ports were generally: open for the re 
ee, n Rae a Ys 3 With 
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out regarding Ho far it might contribute 
to diminiſh the ſale of our o.] ⸗Z. What- 
ever was found to be profitable to the 
crown, or individuals, was often the ma- 
ſure of public policy; ; and it was com- 
monly thought to be of ſlight conſequence 
what ſort of goods was imported, ſo long 
as particular Perſons received an advantage 
from them. The impoſition of extraordi-— 
„ tary duties on ſome foreign goods, and the 

0 prohibition to export ſome of our own pro- 
r WH duds in their rude ſtate, were the invention 
„f later times, and introduced a new policy 
r MW into all the branches of commerce. If, 
. however, greater encouragement had been 
given to our woollen' manufactories, they 
muſt neceſſarily have continued in a lan- 
guid ſtate till the circumſtances of the 
people, both at home and abroad, were ſo 
far improved as to enable them to purchaſe 

a greater quantity of our manufactures, 
In later ages, the Hollanders could not 
have made ſo rapid a progreſt s in wealth 
and commerce, if they had not been aſſiſted 
by the richer and more improved ſtates of 
ma In modern times, a ſingle city, 
or 


0 800 
or populous town, confi nes. more natht 
and foreign goods, and makes a greater 
addition to the trade of the nation, than x 
whole county under the reigns of the three 
firſt Edwards. And, on this principle, we 
may account for the great advancts of 
commerce in the Low. Countries, within 
the compaſs of little more than A century, 
and its flow progreſs in thoſe early ages. 

It appears, from au article in Magna 
Charta, that, at the time of ſigning it, we 
had merchants abroad; but at the ſamy 
time we. had a much greater number of 
merchant ſtrangers in England, who for 
ſome time afterwards. engroſſed the princi- 
pal part of the national trade. They were 
allowed, to the excluſion of the natives, to 
export the chief articles of traffic, wool, 
lead, and tin, and all other merchandize of 
the ſtaple (c). And, what may be thought 
equally. impolitic, our merchants. were no 
2 to import wine from Gaſcony(s) 
11. The Eaſterlings, or Hanſe merchants, were 
ths; moſt aal ed ane and, by the 
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( 
er they acquired from the 
own, obtained '{d large a ſhare of our 
commerce. at to confine it almoft wholly to 


e themſelves; They were generally willing 
cl to. purchaſe Any privilege- which. they 
of Wl thought necefſury for carrying it on to ad: 
in WW vantage piand the: ctomm was uſually 'as 
Js Wl ready, for a raluable-confideration, to cor. 
na intereſt was for a time ſo far neglectod, or 

e miſunderſtood, by our priades and the par- 
ne lament, that foreigners were invited ta re- 
of Ml fort hither fer the ſale or purchaſe of every 


for mercantile commodity, without diſtinction. 
ci They. were permitted to buy or ſell corn, 

vines, wools, cloths, and all other things 
ible; and, notwithſtanding the fran 
of | boroughs. and towns corporate, 


ed by) wholeſale. or retale (e). Our 
merchants. were likewiſe. reſtrained from 
engroſſing particular ' commodities, and 
confined to uſe or deal only in one mer - 
thandize ; but "hs limitation continue 
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comme: ; the ie 

vrivillewds of den eee to be * 
ennfidetadas. incompatible with the national 
intereſt; or they gave ſa much: offence to 


the towns poſſeſſed of the franchiſes of 1 cor 
borough, as to be gradually reſtrained. A. 1 0 
lien merchants, and workmen from abroad they | 
in every occupation, were always diſagree. merci 
able to the populace; and uſually met with of {et 
e TURN ww tlie cities. and boroug hs, hut, 

: London, andotheriplaces, e Wide 
fometimes uſed to expel them; and, at ty ot 
other times; they were put under various Aol, 


reſtrictions by the parliament, which were wety/4 


rather inconvenient to them; than beneficial ey ſe 
to the nation. Particular good were enu- int (/ 
merated, which they might ſell in groß, fill me 
and not oy ed. 15 3 were e alſo re- Fee re 
they receiv ſorhs: Hood —7 im ported, IN inn 
in the puchaſe of Engliſn commodities i :- 
and eras _ were N to ex- | 4 
le eee CV t. E ) 16] 
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ſttanger, or e 
tale 0 An ff 
coripelfed ro fell that gbolls fichin z quay?" 2 
er of a Fear, and to expend. the money 
al they received in the purchaſe, gl of "Eng Shih 
& nerchandize. With ref fpect to the ame 
th Wet cling they werer 

but, at the fas ns A 5 fervation” was 
trade of the Tibetties UNS Ffanchiſes of the 
(ty of L,6ndon' (0.5 All tlie exporters of 
wool, or tin, were. required” to bring, for 


il 7 his goods by re- 


1 


they ſetit abroad, 2 vitijes of: gold to the 


nu int (). And, to etfibartaſs foreigners 
og more in their commerce, t the Engliſh 


dere required not to give them any credit 
br the goods they ſold them,” but to inſiſt 
n immediate payinent; the term, however, 
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n. And this was the term allotted 


. ſo unregſon able a demand: but, notwith⸗ | 
ſtanding this ſecurity, alien merchantz 


bo 
#44 
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was the next year dats to; fie oy 1 
to wy 
the 1 Italian merchants for the fale. of * feehtc 


goods (09. As foreigners, of the ame n 
tion, were ſometimes cal od upon te af. bete, 


ſwer fot the debts of each other, care Was thei 4 
taken, by à ſtatute, to relieve them-from 


oftentimes contracted with the crown to 
anſwer only for their own debts(s). May 
of the abovementioned reſtrictions muſt un: 
doubtedly have been found 1 inconyenicut tt 
N As and would give ſome interrup: 
tion to their traffic. And as the Englich 
were, conſtantly i improvin g in the woolly 
manufaQure, and in. making ather artic 
of domeſtic uſe, 1 it became neceflary. to pro 
hibit the import of many commoditie 
which had been uſually. brought from 4 


niſed 
ttally 
the init 
far as | 
rs, an 
Wehants 
t defi 
n com 
| ion 8 


broad. But this deſign could. not be ra enter 


dily effected in thoſe OE As the =-_ 
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1 
pal merchunts carne from countries whers 
te ulefül arts were carried to greater 8 
I" m England, or imported fi 
coitmödities a9 cöuld not be dee ute 
ber, it tately happened that the fale of 
gods or metehandize interfered with | 
that-of bur own. As ſoon as our workmen 
became more ſkilful in their reſpective oo- 
cupations, particular goods were char ged 
with high duties; and, in length of time, 
al ſuch foreign commoditles; as could be 
ied or manufactured in England, were 
wel excluded. Though it was certainly 
the intereſt of the nation to reſcue trade, as 
fir as poſſible, out of the hands of foreign- 
rs; and transfer it to ourſelves, yet our mer- 
thants were not qualified for executing ſach 
&fign. They generally wanted experience 
h commercial affairs, ſhips, ſtock, and fo- 
gn connections, in order to enable them 
N enter into a ſucceſsful competition with 
lien merchants. From them, as more 
aperienced in mereantile tranſactions, our 
erchants might gradually learn the beſt 
ode of conducting them, till they were 
repared to carry them on without their 
utance, And 1 could not be expected 
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$1 trading carapanies wegeFormed, Who, by 
a joint flock, ware:enabled.to ſuſtain the oc, 
caſional loſſes, which would have been rpin- 
ous. to individuals, andto, purchaſe A Hades 


n een A At o N eceiy 
therefore, as well as utility, concurred in 
giving encouragement tor ſtrangers, till the 
Engliſh merchants were enabled, by their 
wealth, connections abroad, and the {kill 
of their workmen, to ſupplant them with; 
out violence. And iin length of time this 
was in a great meaſure accompliſhed,: and 
ſo many reſtraints put upon merchaut ſtran 
gers, as to, give a ſuperiority ta our -n. 

N lotwithſtanding the, difadvautages pu 
commerce labourcd under, we have a flat 
| tering. acconnt of it in the twenty-eighth 
year,of Edward the Third, by which it ap 
Pears, | that the. value of our imports ſcarcelMpreſen 
amountedt to A. ſeventh part (p) of our e As 
ports. However plaufible this account mai{trade : 
appear, there are ſome circumſtances whiciMof the 
tend to weaken. i its gredit.. Whenever thi We 

lege 
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in caſh Nile oleh will become 
plentiful. A law was nevertheleſs enacted, 
onder his reigu, obliging foreighers to bring 
bullon for the purchaſe af 'our commodi- 
ties; and in every country, where laws of 
this kind take place, it may be preſumed 
that the balance of trade is generally againſt 
at. A part, indeed, of the filver and gold 
imported, might be ſent abroad by the 
crown, or be expended 3 in plate or utenſils 
by the opulent, and almoſt diſappear, 
though the trade of the nation might be 
enlarged; but the quantity el in 
theſe uſes could. not be fo great as to re- 
quire laws to be enacted for the import of 
bullion, if our trade with foreigners had 
been annually: fo. wa as here re- 
F int $j4't HED. 
As the. Win branches of doneſthe 
trade and manufactures were in'the hands 
of the inhabitants of” the ' boroughs, they 
generally took care to procure ſueli privi- 
yes and immunities as were thought ne- 
oy. for carrying ther on with fvecels. | 


1 n obtain 
of appainting. their own oller 
farming the tolls, revenues; and 
longing to their towns, under certain — 
than they began to ernplay their franchiſe 
to exclude every ſtranger and -foreigner 
fro m trafficking, or engaging in | any. mg 
Th occupation, within their liberties. 

The N ene was e L 


1 


to — 50 > NT , to 
| t reigu workmen. who reſorted hather. The 
many acts of this nature afford ſufficient 
proefs of the oppoſition. they met with, 
and of the ſj pirit of; monopoly which pob 
ſelled the inhabitants of the | boroughs. 
There was an inceffant ſtroggle and com- 
petition between the burgeſſes and foreign- 
ers; and if the king or parliament had not 

gecaſionally interfered, the national com- 
merce, aud many improvements in wear 
ing and. the manual arts, would have been 
prevented, or greatly interrupted. Neither 
the; weavers of Prabant, though qualified 


0 inprare che — in the manufacture 


of 


by 7 e . 


(%) 
of cloth, nor other workmen, who im- 
ported new arts and inventions, were ſuf · 

fered to teſide in the borough towns with 
out the ſpecial protection of the crown. 
and it was a fortunate eireumſtance for 
the advancement of trade, that the cuſtom 


conſiderable a. part of the royal revenue, as 
to engage the care and encouragement of 
the kings. For this reaſan, the complaints 


Third, againſt the admiſſiou of foreigners 
to trade within the city or kingdom, were 
ot WY {cldom attended to, except that they ſome- 
b. il times prevailed ſo far as to ſuhject them to 
„ fome temporary inconveniences. Under 
a5 che ſucceeding reigns, the privileges of the 
* boroughs were kept in a fluctuating ſtate. 
u. When the kings affected popularity, they 
10:8 maintained them; and when diſguſted with 
m. che commons, they ſuppreſſed them, and 
gave encouragement'to foreigners. In the 
time of Richard the Third, the influence 
of the Londoners ſo far prevailed, that no 
preigner was allowed to exerciſe any ma- 
oval eee except with a native, nor 
FE even 


aud duties levied on merchandize ders 


of the Londoners, under Edward the 
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even 0 W e þ (9)-i!:Butzthis.a& was 
ueglected under his ſucceſſor, and foreign 
wigavers: again invited to ſettle in England. 
By ancient cuſtom, foreign merchants 
were allowed to reſide only forty days; 
and, asthey attended chief y at the time of 
a mart or fair, they had a ſufficient time to 
diſpoſe of their goods; but, when the trade 
uf the nation increaſed, the term was en- 
larged, tliough ſtill limited; except to the 
Hanſe merchants, who obtained leave to 
reſide con ſtantiy In London. The kings, 
however, claiined a Wocheign juriſdiction 
over all merchant ſtrangers, and a power 
of annulling the privileges granted by the 
Chafters of their predeceſſors: and for this 
es ſon, when they were diſtreſſed for mo. 
ney4 they vſually extorted large ſums for 
the renewal or. confirmation of their privi- 
kgesz and on theſe terms alien merchants 
commonly obtained every. reaſonable indul- 
genes they could requeſt in their favour. Fe. 
-: Notwithſtanding" the encouragement Ace 
given to (wg; merchants to de the The 
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merchandi T: fror * — . 
made to, form our own, that 
aſſiſt ee op. our commerce, 
or ſecure us from t the e of. pi- 
o ntes,, It may, indeed, be thought a fig- 
gular project, to confine the export of al- 
moſt all our commercial articles to aliens, 
and yet endeavour, to increaſe the number 

of our ye! Tels and mariners. Such a defi ign, 5 
„3 might. be juſtly expetted, would. be 
found unſucceſsful or uſeleſs upon trial. 
. The firſt attempt of this kind was made by 
pointing the einque ports to keep fifty- 
ſeven ſhips always! in readineſs for the uſe 
of the crawn : and at particular times they 
might be able to fit out the ſtipulated 
number; but, as the trade carried on at 
theſe ports was inconſiderable, it cannot be 
ſuppoſed that they would always be pre- 
pared for ſervice, or furniſhed with ſailors, 
except at the e expence of the merchant thips; 
The ſcheme might ſucceed ſo far as to 
keep a body of men in readineſs to impreſs 


falors, and, if celery for the public ſer- 
vice, 
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vice, to ſeize che thip s of merchants. I, 
the fate, they were ſornetirnes e willy per- 
And it could ſcarcely be exf 


plan, and independent,” as it wee, of the 


trade out of the bands of foreighers, by 


ſome meaſure attempted under Richard the 


enacted, that Eng liſh merchants ſhould 
export our merchnodie e in „Fei 


65239 


however, they were Mecaliodalhy” of uſe to 


vicious by their piratical dep 


ee atious (1). 
ted that 2 
marine could be formed on o contracted 4 


national commerce. 
A much more Geotable method v was af- 
terwards taken to form a navy, and reſcue 


eſtabliſhing navigation acts, which, how. 
ever unſucceſsful at firſt, promiſed i in time 
ro be of general benefit. And this. was in 


Second, It was ordered, that merchandize 
ſhould be exported and imported, by the 
Englith, only in ſhips of the King's allegi- 
ance, except when Engliſh ſhips were want- 
ing(s). And it was a few years afterwards 
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leve that this attempt could be attended 
with ſucceſs, as the export of the merchan · 
die of the ſtaple, Wool, woolfels, leather, 
tin, and lead, Was permitted only to fo- 
reigners (2). A law of this kind might 
ae our merchants, but would make, 
a flender- addition ta the number 25 . 5 
ſhips and mariner s. 
The g reateſt part of our trade Was in : 
carried on by the Hanſe merchants, who 
| fem. to have been the carlieſt in ſertliug 
here, and to have continued the lougeit. 
The gumber of- merchants, Who refarted. 
to England, kept continually a inereaſiag 
dom che time of che Norman conqueſt; 
and the export of our wool: to the Low: 
from thenge, | would induce fare Engliſh 
men to viſit them for the fake of eſtablifh- 
ng 2 Mercantile correſpondence thæte: 
and; for the fame reaſon. they might ſettle 
n u eme df the n ranſmarine daminĩ - 
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afew other articles Which' were In pottel 
from thence. But the FA part of our 


reiguers. Somme of th 
been Spaniards and* Italian my aull Youble 


ing all the. efforts of the 


people, when it was s almoſt entirely loſt i in 
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nevertheleſs, eth grofied by fo. 


trade Was, ; 
eſe” are” fana * 
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ave been ſothe * from other 


mut 


— cCchüntries: Bur the merchants from the 


Hanſe towns appear to have beefi the moſt 
numerous, and pofſeſſec of greater privi- 
leges than any other. "And, notwithftand- 

ondoners tolex· 
pel them, or abridge their liberties, they 
continued to hold them, irh ſome inter- 


1 f Edvard: the'Sixth; 
Piracy had formerly bebn def chief ſupport f 


fo ſeafnien with- 


came a donſt⸗ ar nürſery 
out the ald of fora commerce. 
lands laffordiug cui ſſcanty ſubſiſtence to the 


nabirangs3itheideficiency was fupplicd by 


| the: 61h" which+abounded. on all: the coaſts - 
of the north. We may impute to theſe 


cauſes the maritime {kill « of the northern 


the 


to have 


aß a navy in tlie norklièr partꝭ f Europe; 
l wheti "this dectined;'the fiſheries be- 


The 
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a parts of Europe. In lengths 
of time, home ver, the Engliſh and other 
nations, improving in arts and government 
defended? themſelves againſt the- intoads of 
pirates more ſucceſsfully that in fortner 
yes 3 and che pirates} not finding their ex- 
peditions io profitable as uſual,” begatt to 
in traffic with nations while coaſts - 
they had formerly viſited'only for the fake 
of plunder, and to form afſociatiens for 
carrying? it on witkr ſucceſs: ©"'By theſt 
means, 4 fe fifhing towiis on the coaſſs 
of the Baltie arrived at ſueh a degree 7 
maritime power as to give law-to their 
neighbours. Enabled, by their freedom; to 
form. the moſt uſeful regulations fer the 
& of trade, and traffickidp by a joiht 
they engroſſod almoſt all ths — 
merce of the northern countties inthe ca-: 
pacity, of maritime oatriers.” There were 
above ſixty Hanſe towns, which: 6ccaboty. | 
ally confederated togeth er, and by their 
joint forces were enabled to aſſiſt or defeuid 
each other, or to maintain the privileges 
they had acquired, by gift or purchaſe, is 
aber countries. And, to ſecure a mono- 


e . 
poly, they were. eq 
every foreign veſſel hel - ate the 
northern ſeas, or entendd-ghowy: ports, withs 
out their leave; and ſometimes th 
ployed pirates for the Gan ares "By 
degrees their power hegan dae ue 
infoleace with which they treated:many 
the northern ſtates rouzed the 3 
of the princes, aud brought on hoſtilities: 
and theſe, with the advancement of trade, 


large 
comp 
eſtab] 
other 
of the 
meml 
and : 


perſor 


unleſs 

and a mpre orderly government, gradually I pany, 
effected their ruin. The Engliſh, as well I ine. 
as other nations who had en, = of trac 
ployed their ſhips in exporting goods, by they. | 
the increaſe of commerce o brained a ſuf coous 

| ficient number of their oπ Nn; and as the tons 


Hanſe merchants were chiefly employed u times, 
| maritime carriers, their buſinefs inſenſibly bbe int 
| declined, and they loſt many of their an- Ine os 
dient privileges 1 in en mn: other P90 trcum 
ne ; extenſi 
Te accelerate the. fe: an en — Hank 
towns, - companies of - merchants wen 
formed, in England and abroad, for wn 
purpoſe of carrying on trade without the 

alliſlance of foreigners. As we ba 
* $2012 argelt 


of mere eee was = 
fatliſhed . 4 . with them. ant 
aher parts gef the north. This was one =_ 
of the moſt ancient of our dene comp 
nies, and; ane eee | 


— 


ne à power of excluding erery 
row ering to the ſame countries, 
unleſs admitted to the freedom of the com- 
pany, for which they exacted a conſiderable 
fine. This was, indeed, bſually the caſe 
of trading companies; and on this account 
they have been nee ener 1ed"as per 
cious to trade. But, whate er \juſt objec: 
fons he be made "to Wen in modern 
they were neceſſary in thoſe ages for 
n and ſupport of commerce. 
. The merci were not in ſuch opulent | 
1 circumſtances as to be able to carry on an 
ertenſive trade "with their own ſtock.” It 
11d ſucceed only by the joint contribu- 
tons of many adventurers, who, eſtabliſhed 
vg charter,” were enabled to carry oh a 
feater trat een n und W | 


( 96 


the 8 privileges in o foreignt-countriny 
much nn moi 


that 
after 


0 . a 


; dual. 6 wet 
4 bees are mandy — in whe ſts 127 
rute - book relating to the e export. and im; | other 
port of gold and ſilver; and, for ever ee 

cCenturies after the revival of commerce in ralue 

the weſtern parts of Europe, every nation lities 
conſidered 180 acquiſition of theſe metals As tl 
as the only proof of a beneficial trade with I flyer 
erigusea“ 5 bre, was therefore taken in Ice 
our own, and almoſt every other country, Nerery 
to encourage the import of bullion, and nieces 
diſcourage its export. Some of theſe laws of gol 
continue in force, though found by expe- foreig 
rience toche ſo far uſeleſs, that one of the their i 


the ad 


countries in which the feweſt of theſe laws 
eſtab ſhed, carries on an e nl 


> | 58 - As lug as eſtate is deln 
"> | <a eulen, it may be policy t. 
: 8 import; and Er deay 


detain it for public uſe. "Many attefopts . 


of this kind were made by the. parliameut 0 5. 
as as the national commerce e 1 
bd. —— it Was 1 10 81 


. 7 — 
fiat no Abe ſhould be exported; Ge 
afterwards, that f för every ſack of wool ex 
ported two marks of ſilver ſhould be 


broug ht to the King's e (v). Ar 
cher times it Was en joined, at foreign 


* n 4 


ets 752555 en, he "Whole Cy 

if BH tee meaſures for retaining gold and 
h I flver in the nation were not attended with 
in ſucceſs, | a Faw. was enacted, for oblit Ing 
Js every one, for every ack of wool, or three 
ng pieces, of ti tin, exported, to bring au ounce 
of gold to the mint (*). By compelling 
& foreign merchants to 'expend the value of 
he their imports on n Engliſh, commodities, all 
the advantages of an exchange accrued to 
bat nation whoſe goods employed the 
greateſt number of hands” to prepare them 
1 uſe; and, as "the Englith ex ports con- 
go flted chie V of raw ma Aerials, "Greigners 

to here commonly t the greateſt; pines.” ROW" 


g Sy 2111 
l 0 o di allen 3 us 1 . 0 41. 
me fur. II. ſtat. i N 2444 5 8 85 vrais 7 
red vt (w) 1% Nie. II. e. TY 4 Hen, . c Tp” 15 
hat e FHea, V. . 


Ws 5 every 


(ee 


every effort to detain more money in a 


nation than is required for. currency, fer. il - 5 
vices of plate, or manufactures, will be expe 
found fruitleſs. . Without the « care of the IP 
legiſlatu re, money will flow! into all coun - were 
tries in proportion to the extent of i its com. bill; 
merce; and fo much will be detained as Wl natic 
required for national currency he and the MES. 
quantity will always. depend on the«cir the 1 
cumſtances and conditions. of 1 the people, bort 
the price of labour, proviſions, and lands, MM 7 1 
and the public impoſts. It is uſual for FE "EY 
ſtates, which import bullion, to. complain Firſt, 
of its export, as if it was a national grie- owe 
Vance, or could be prevented: and an ad- le t 
vanced price of lands, labour, a mom nc 
expenſive diet and cloathing of the people "AN 
and 2 More enlarged commerce carried al Far! 
by ** own. ſubjscts, would neceffaril "Mp 
demand a greater 3" ct of what! 18 impo red lands 
but the rank would always, find 1 its we enga 9 
6 to other countries, and qught t to be conll rad 5. 
dered as much an article of traffic as an TY 
other .commodity..; But perhaps the iſ, 
ſtrictions againſt the export of money i rom 


thoſe ages were defi igned not ſo much k 
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. * 
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Hcreaſe the national dock of caſh; as to 
fupp y ui? Prices with it in their foreign 
expeditions. ''Theſe were inceflant drains 
of our money, when bills of exchange 
were rarely uſed; and, unleſs recruited by 
- WH bullion from abroad, muſt haye left the 
u nation deſtitute of caſh for public cur rency. 
be And on theſe: views we may apologize 
che laws of thoſe times enn to the ex- 
e or import of bullion: 
| Among the great number of RO 
that came: into England with William the 
PFirſt, or immediately followed him, the 
Jews were the beſt qualified for pointing 
dut to the nation the benefit of commerce. 
Neceſſity I ad forced this people to traffic 
or goods wherever they could 
gin a ſettlement. Driven from their own 
country, and ſeldom permitted to purchaſe 
lands in any other, they were obliged to 
engage in ſome petty kinds af trade, or to 
lend d money upon intereſt ; but, by proper 
encouragement, they might have been of 
much greater ſeryice. By their correſpon- 
[dence with their brethren ſettled in almoſt 


*. 


„ ar very 


6 102. 1 
| every. part of Europe, they, poſſeſſed greater 
advantages than .the. natives: for carrying 
on an active commerce with foreigners; 
and the ſame hopes of gain would have led 
them to extend the domeſtic. trade of the 
nation, by exchanging the products of one 
country for thoſe of e if they might 
have traded with ſafety. A. few, reigns 
after the Norman conqueſt, they became 
ſo numerous as to purchaſe, at very high 
tates, ſeveral, privileges and immunities 
from the kings, who were deſirous t to pro- 
tect them from being plundered by their 
ſubjects, that they might have the whole 
benefit of their ſpoils. Whenever a ſum 
of money was wanted by the. crown, ſome 
New, privilege, was offered, or . particular 
orimes were laid to their charge, in order to 
extort it from them; and, when theſe 
failed, recourſe was had to violence, or im · 
Priſqnment o of their perſons. The ſcarcity 
.of money in thoſe times,, the difficulty of 
recovering debts, and the.outrages to which 
they were continually. expoſed, made ar 
high intereſt neceflary and yet they were 


A allowed to receive a moiety of the Profit 
4 


@ #6; TY 
of -the bftats,/ which they held under a 
mortgage, till the principal and intereſt 
were diſcharged Oo) And, in general, 
d they ſeem to have thought, that the letting 
out money upon intereſt, or, as it was 
e then called, ufury, was more profitable 
it WF chan the returns of trade. Or, if they 
might be Dee to carry on ſome 
e branches of commerce within the  king- 
donn, they had ſlender inducement to traf- 
es fic with foreigaers. or even with: their bre- 
„ thren abroad. Theſe were in the ſame 
uy precariòus ſiruation in every part of Eu- 
le rope as in England; and no remittances 
m of money or goods could have been made 
e without the "hazard. of being ſeized at 
ar WY home or abroad. Sach was the bigotry of 
to choſe ages, — the Jews ſuffered every 
bort of oppreſſton and violence from the 
n princes or peoples and thoſe who looked 
von receiving intereſt of money as unlaw- 
or ful, yet thought it no injuſtice to plundet᷑ 
ch their Jewiſh creditors. It is not eaſy to 
conceive how they recovered themſelves, or 


© Madox's Ui of the Fatboy vol. I. p 155. 


that were occaſi nally. — erig thay 

2 2 but the gains of Intereſt; which 
contributed to make them odioug, and the 
hopes of redeeming their repeated loſſes 
and expences, with-held them from Jeekuig 
a more hoſpitable country, or, if it could 
have been found, amore equitable goverys 
ment. et At. length. they beca De ſo -odious 
to the ſubjects, that Edward the, Firſt, for 
a valuable <gulideration,. cop ated ;to their 
bani ment (0. x len iin 11253 
As it was eres iicablay eben as im- 
politic, to prevent the loan of money upon 
aue W the Jews were ſo C deeded by the 
Lombard and: Italian merchants, who ſeem 
to have been as expert in this kind of traffic 
ase the iother;t- ; While almaſt eyery part of 
Eure pe Was, ſoak: in ignoraiee, or engaged 
in domeſtic broils and contentions, mauu- 
factures and commerce b jan to revive in 
Ttaly: and theſe..intraduc ced the. various 
arts, which are the inſeparable 
on ding and Populovs' cities Book 


even. debe. 
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and autho . 


inthis count: 5 3 | YOu 
ther Rites i m — 
vanced in trade and rd navigation The 
ur en en. bollefhimg val le 

J kingdom, aud the popes at 


the Goa time levying conſiderable ſums 


under various-pretences, ſome of the per- 
ſons, who were ſent e to collect theſe 
revenues, as well as Italian merchants; be- 
gan to employ themſelves as brokers, and 
to lend money upon intereſt; but theſe 
oecupatious were ſo; diſagreeable to the 
people, that they could not be reconciled 
o them. though W by Chriſtians, 
ized by the Pope (2). Edward 


the Third iſſued out a ee for 
kizing their effects, upon the vague charge 
of uſury. and extortion (G). All the banks 
e, however, were not baniſhed, but 
continued * lend n. as a four "JO 
00 M. par. > * of 825 1 9, 502 . 
(b) Parl. _ * I. p. 24% 
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of foreigners, by employing it to exton ff to be 

nnn the latter for their connivance BY by th 

Dr „ eCrion. 3 FE fob i wif conde 
It is curious to ob bſerve, wow flere | by n. 

notions men have p ormed in” ſeveral age fl of m 
on the practice of lending money upon in. unlav 
tereſt· In modern times, it is thought ne ff nigh. 

as 112 1 


ceſſary for the &hcouragement"aiid ſuppot 
of ttade, by eblarging che capital of the old 

erehant; and it operates ſo far in favour none 
of comteree „ s to to prevent for a time the Portio 
accunn LariGn' of Baded property by indi: hand, 
viduals. For when men are debarted from confi 
Veriding money upon intereſt, it may be tion te 
joſtty Prefumed,' thats they will expend ity was 
nthe' arthafe Sf Land ds, in order to tum t kd tt 
to ſome advantage. But the people ſaw niciou 
none of theſe benefits, or were unable to Ptere! 


SS 


(e) Anderſon's Hifh of Com. v. K. p. OY 
rats MORIN: og 


ange — they ſhould inci it co — 
detrimelital to trade; and yet it was ſaid 
to be the bane. of commerce, and declared 

by the commons to be horrible (4). Thus 
condemning a practice ſometimes en forced 
by neceſſity, they augmented the intereſt 
of money by their care to ſuppreſs it as 
m unlaw ful and ufurious.” All the evils of it 
FA might have been prevented by limiting it 
# WE is in modern ſtatutes; and, if legal ſecurity 
ge could have been obtained by the ſenders of 
ut money, the intereſt would have been pro- 
be portionally + diminiſhed.” On the other 
A. band, by declaring it to be cn A 
n WI conſideration would be demanded in propor- 
be tion to'the riſque of loſing the capital. And 
itt was probably an evorbitant intereſt that 
ba the parliament to condemm it as per- 
a meious to trade. For wherever the rate of 
to Mtereſt 1 is fragt che merchant will fer A 
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Ss the Firſt, would. have been o 


Bur . aps dn — be . of 
policy mixed with the bigotry. of the 
commons in their averſion to the lending 
_ zupon intereſt. As commerce in 

hoſe ages was chiefly carried. on by com- 
panies of merchants, who traded by a joint 
ſtock, they were ſeldom under a neceſſity 
of borrowing like private tradeſmen. Aud, 
however uſeful it might be, in the infancy 
of commerce to eſtabiliſn trading companies 


by charter, it certainly prevented many 


individuals from engaging in ſome brau- 


bes of traffic. They were frequently ui 


able to raiſe a capital for the purpole by 
the prohibition. againſt uſury; and the ex- 


cluſive rights, granted to theſe chartered 


companies, introdyced monopolies, and em- 
powered one part of the ſubjects to exclude 
theother from all the ady nagen of an 1 
and free omen. ooghiug 

The mortmain act, r in the time o 


eat ſervice. to trade, by bringing ” 
E 1 4 5 | Th | lan 
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196 crown! wee or neee eee by 
the cuſtom introduced of entailing eſtates. 
As the clergy and monaſtics could not ſuo- 
ceed in obtaining a repeal of the mortmain 
act, they were obliged to compound with 
the crown for every addition made to their 
eſtates by purchaſe or benefaction H. And 
whether the barons were jealous of the re- 
rolution in landed property, which an eu- 
tended commerce would neceſſarily — 
es or hath they. meant- only to perpetua 
27 Wl their eſtates in their own families, it is 
U- certain th Ey Made the alienation of lands 
more difficult by authorizing the proprie- 
by WY tors. to limit the ſucceſſion. (g). As the 
- entail of an eſtate ſet aſide all the claims of 
oo creditors. upon it, its operation upoꝶ trade 
m. was fimilar to the endowments of the con- 
vents and churches; and in a mercantile 
| View it is 1 _— e Ow 
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Parl. Hiſt. v. I. p. 107. 
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of trade was not attended to in theſe in- 
ſtances. The ſtatute ef mertrain under 
Edward E. Firſt was avowedly enatted 
in order to ſecure to the ſuperior all the 
profits ariſing from wardſhips, feliefs, and 
other fruits of feudal tenures (4)! and the 
_ permiſſion to entail eſtates muſt debar many 
frecholders from engaging in any unn of 
traffic, as every one, ho poſſeſſe 
the annual value of Gebt pounds, we 
afterwards of forty, was called upon to be 
knighted, or to compound for his refuſal 
And the tax upon moveables,” which was 
occaſionally laid, would affe& the property 
of the merchant, and in che infancy of 
ecommeree knen . fome 1 to 
. 996: <eognpt t N HED! 
As the riches odged in ikea 
ries were inceflantly hel, not- 
withſtanding” | the: ſtatutes of: mortmain, 
they were ſeized by Edward the Firſt and 
the Third (9): _ by Wg them ine 


0 7 Ed. J. 1 2. ä 5 3 £1 21} 
(i) Knyghton, P. 2471, Parl. 0 
cur⸗ 


(nn) 


tureoncyaciha: anerebangs 2 


gen to entail eſtes, and by the di 
tions with the ſtatutes 
But, howeve eee the kein 6 
wp bo in many ũnſtances to the en 
agement of trade, its intereſt was ae! 
tirely neglected. If a power was given to 
tail eſtates, other ſtatutes wert enatted, 
which weremore epublicly beneficial; where. 
debtors were obliged to reſign the whole 
or/a a part of the profits of their eſtates for 
the uſe of ereditors (). Some: of theſe 
uſeful laws were — made in behalf 
of the mercantile part of the nation, and 
for the eaſier recovery of debts: They 
drought” in fome degree landed property 
td, ee. and . _ PLOW 
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6 tutes wer: hey afl, 
„ Kradeſinan in recovering ww n 

lay the foundation aha the acts re 
hich in ee times 

the dale. of lands for the 


50 Jnder 9 ments, ou 
option ee unde 0 the: Low 
Countries was not ſo ſenſibly felt as in for- 
mer ages; nor Was the import of 
neceſſary, as the nation was now enabled 
to ſupply itſelf without the aſſiſtance of 
foreigners 0 ee ed, of the pro- 
x eien againſt the import of cloth were 
„and mac 0 henebm account o 
ſome diſagreement w eee 
| — to encourage the wear of out 
| mapufaRtures. They were nevertheleſs 10 
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4 
fir of public * that they led the na- 
ton to diſcern the utility of manufacturing 
bol, which had been formerly 


their own we 
ſent abroad, and "returned in cloth. The 
number of manufacturers had now ſo far 
increaſed, that the export of yarn was pro- 
hibited, and confined to the'uſe of our own 
fabrics (7). And what may be thought 
equally calculated for promoting national 
nduſtty, the import of ſome petty manu- 
fitures was prohibited; which Had” been 
dan brboglie Koi Italy or other cotin- 
tries (2) After the concluſion of the civil 
wars a proper attention began to be paid to 
the national commerce, and ſome uſeful 
lues were ” enacted. for its encouragement” 
under the re teigns of Edward the Fourth, 
md Rick 0 the Third. As their title to 
the crown was pretarious, and they were ob- 
lged to rely on the affection and fidelity of 
the people, they were willing to encourage 
my deſign, that tehded to protote trade, 

vt the er e Edward the 

a e, ones” foto gt ny ee 


(*) 7 Ed. IV. c. 3. 
0 3 Ed. IV. E Ed. IV. 0. 1.1 R. Ul. e 9. 
Vol. Il. "I CON, Fourth 


(ie) 

Fourth is ſaid to have ſent goods; TY Italy 
and the Levant | his own account (6), 
However incon vftent. this traffic might be 
thought with his ſtation, | it would con- 
tribute to leflen the contempt with which 
the gentry. affected to treat the trading part 
of the fubjects, and create in the pub 
eſtimation a a reſpect for the merchan ts. 

Naa notwithſtanding the many opprel. 

ons, which the fore, ranks of people 
were obliged to ſubmit to from the death 
of king John to the ccel! on of Henry the 
Seventh, their condition and £ixcumſtances 
were. ſy far improved, as hre mile a bet: 
cultivation of the lands, at n atten» 


= the national Welfare. Or if i 
| be lor role that no alteration had 


1 AnniBart, y $59 Fail. Big. u. . 601 
TEL x” been 


he neare 
| ferrin 
tion, . 


Va. * 


. 


: (s ) 
made in the ſentiments * manners 

of the nobility and gentry, the merchants 
keyan to emerge from obſcurity, and aim 
t wealth and independence. The ſtate of 
the villains and glebe-tenants ſeems like- 
viſe to have been very much improved. 
Though they had made a deſperate, but 
fuitleſs, effort to break the chains of vaſ⸗- 
ſalage under the reign of Richard the Se- 
ond, yet they afterwards met with a more 
image and penerous-treatment from their 
maſters, and obtained ſome mitigation in 

cuſtomary ' ſervices required from them: 
nd, how much ſoever their maſters might 
b inclined to exerciſe their ancient autho- 
ity over them, the deſign was found to be 
dprafticable, | The ſpirit of freedom had 
þ far poſſeſſed the inferior order of people, 
hat vallalage could ; no longer be maintained 
its ancient rigour, The ſervants and re- 
iners of the nobility, who chiefly conſiſted 
f the ſons of their tenants, were {till held 
Ja ſtate of dependence, and approached 
e neareſt-to the condition of vaſſals ; but, 
Ieferring)'s a life of eaſe to a laborious occu- 
Ko, they chearfully aſſumed the b — 
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or liveries of their maſters... Statutes; in- 
deed, were enacted under almoſt every 
reign againſt giving of liveries or badges; 

but the kings were obliged, through. fear 

or intereſt, to connive at offenders. And; 

it could ſcarcely be expected, that the opu · 

lent barons would ſubmit to be r of 

a privilege which they. thought to be ne- 

ceſſary to their grandeur, and even to theit 

ſafety. And there is as little reaſon to ex- 
pect, that their tenants and dependents 
would forego the invitation to eaſe anc 

plenty in their ſervice, and voluntarily en · 

gage themſelves i in the labours of the Joow, 

huſbandry, . or any manual occupation] 

Maintained chiefly by their maſters, an 

entitled to their protection, they were not 

only ready to execute the orders they tc 
ceived from them, but thought themſelve: 
privileged to .commit acts of violence and 
outrage upon ſuch as they confidered to be 
their enemies; * and, as their maſters ſome 

times ſhared in the booty acquired b 
ſtealth or rapine, they were ready to {cree 

or wreſt them from the hands of Juſtice 

| When diſmiſſed from e they main 

4 _ 
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wp + 6 115 )- 
hed themſelves by theft or robbery; or, 
retiring to their cottages and families, waited 
till ſome public commotion drew them | 
again into ſervice. In London, and in 
lmoſt every other populous town, robbe- 
ries were ſo frequent, as to oblige many 
of the inhabitants to go armed in the 
evening. * Nor were the villages entirely 
aempted-from their depredations. Great 
care was taken to raiſe the hue and ery 
when a robbery was committed; and an 
order was made under Edward the Firſt, 
that the buſhes and underwoods, within 
two hundred feet of the high road leading 
tom one market- town to another, ſhould 
de cut down,- that robbers might not ſhel- 
ter themſelves under them, and ſeize the 
mwary paſſenger (). It was likewiſe 
enjoined, that the gates of walled towns 
mould be hut from ſun- ſet to 'ſun-riſe, 
ind that ho ſtrangers ſhould be permitted 
w lodge in the ſuburbs, unleſs the hoſt 
vould be anſwerable for them (9). This 
kentiouſneſs of 19 lower "Ree of” ren 
000 13 Ea. 18 . 4 = 7 | | 
| (0) 8 Hen, VI. c. 4. e 8 
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may be ö only to the diſcarded 


retainers of the nobility, but to the ſol- MI the 
diers, when diſmiſſed froth ſervice, No artif 
public proviſion was made for the latter; Ml brea 
and, accuſtomed to idleneſs, they wete uri- pari: 
willing or unable to maintain themſelves of 1: 
by their own induſtry. Ss great was the emu 
value ſet upon liyeries,. that ſome. of the MW huſb 
nobility expoſed them to ſale,” and found jecti 
purchaſers among the loweſt and moſt a diſ- the | 
orderly of the people (7). Beſides the gains 
interruption which ſuch a licentious mm It 
muſt inceſſantly give to the farmer aud arts 


tradeſman, ſuch a mode of life diverted work 
their attention from uſeful; occupation, to th 


and trained them up in idleneſs and immo · ¶ tion e 
rality. The huſpandmen complained, that were 
their ſervants deferted, and engaged them- people 
ſelves in the ſervice of the nobility; and tirely 
if the weavers and mechanics retained thei of the 
ſervants, it was by the aid of higbet to ſet 
wages, and the grant of ſome particular piii in th 
vileges annexed to their calling. But if dei vas cc 
pendence was the lot of the 3 bers © 
ternity 

„ 1 R. Il. e. 3. 1 H. Iv. 8 H. IV. e. 
. Hs v, I. p96 385. LY Fo 2 5 regula 
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the inhabitants of cities and boroughs, and 
artificers of every kind, were gradually 
breaking the fetters of ſervitude, and pre- 
paring themſelves for aſſerting that degree 
| of liberty which is neceſſary to promote 
emulation and induſtry. And though the 
huſbandmen were held in a ſtate of ſub- 
jection ſome time longer than the reſt of 


ined: a ſhare in the general freedom. 

It was a proof of the advances made in 
arts and civility, when the labourers and 
workmen became of fo much conſequence 
to the legiſlature, as to require a regula- 
tion of their wages. The few arts, which 
were neceflary to a rude and un poliſhed 
people, had been for. ſome ages almoſt en- 
tirely in the hands of ſlaves or dependents 
of <6 nobility. The workmen now began 
to ſet a value on their ſkill and knowledge 
in their profeſſions. Almoſt every trade 


| bers of it formed into a company or fra- 

ternity, who eſtabliſhed rules for the better 
regulation of their reſpective crafts, and 

| 114 - lome- 


and almoſt all the occupiers of the lands, 


the people, yet they almoſt imperceptibly 


was conſidered as a myſtery, and the mem 
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ſometimes entered into combinations for 
advancing their wages. - The firſt inſtance 


of this kind is to be found among the car 


penters and maſons; ; the laſt of which be. 
ing extremely numerous, on account of the 
many public buildings then erecting, were 
forbidden by ſtatutes to aſſemble for the 


purpoſe of raiſing their ſtipends (5s). The 


wages of the mechanics in general were 
much higher than thoſe of the labourers in 
huſbandry. The advantages were fo much 
greater on their fide than thoſe offered by 
the farmers, to their ſervants and labourers, 
that, as before obſerved, parents bound 

their children apprentices to the mechanics 
and manufacturers to the great mortification 
of the land-owners, who endeavoured i in 
vain · to reſtrain them. The barons had 


formerly. obtained a. lay for preventing the | 


ſons of their villains from entering into 
orders without their conſent (17). Aſfter⸗ 
wards they attempted to hinder their glebe- 


tenants from Acc of their effects by | 


Nt 34 Es, Hl. c. 9. 


'J H, VI. C. I, 
(/) M. Par. P+ 101. - | 
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them in a ſtate of equal ſervitude by de- 


after the age of twelve years (wv). Though 


unwilling to loſe the ſervices to which they 
were bound, or reſign t the juriſdiction, which 
they exerciſed over them according to an- 
cient cuſtom, The decay of huſbandry 
was pleaded as a reaſon for exerting. this 
authority over their vaſſals: and the plea 


" 


— 


that their tenants would deſert their pro- 
per callings, unleſs they had laboured un- 
der ſome great oppreſſions. And the train 
of ſervices. to which they were ſubje&, as 
well as the ſmallneſs of their wages, might 
be inducements for endeavouring to change 
their condition. 5 


Rd CCD Tas = — 99 wut 
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0% M. paris, P- 209. | 
(w) 12 Ric. II. Ce 5 7 Hen. IV. Ge 17. | 
| The 


will (a): and they now laboured to retain 


barring them from diſpoſing of their chil- | 
dren in apprenticeſhip to the mechanics 


many of their tenants, by the ſmallneſs of 
their farms, by their poverty, and increaſe - 
of paſturage, were become rather burden · 

ſome than uſeful, yet the land-owners were 


might be juſt ; but! it cannot be ſuppoſed, 
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The beste which bad been riſing 
into conſequence by the improvement of 
commerce and manufactures, afforded an 
afylum againſt the tyranny, that was 
uſually exciſed in the villages. By the 
edit of William the Firſt, theſe had en- 
joyed the privilege of Fring freedom to 
ſueh villains as fled thither, and were not 
reelaimed by their maſters within a year; 
and the immunities they offered, and the 
particular manufactures carried on there, 
were conftant allurements to. freemen and 
Haves to obtain a ſettlement, and be ad- 
mitted as members. After the inſurrection 
in the time of Richard the Second, many 
of the infurgents took refuge there, in order 
to elude the purſuit of their maſters (). 
And though a law was made for reclaiming 
them, it proved i in a great meaſure ineffec- 
tual. In former times the inhabitants of 
the borough-towns had been placed on a 
level with the glebe-tenants; and even 
aſter their franchiſes had 'been enlarged, 


they had bcen occaſionally ſubject to the 


(x) 9 Ric. II. c. 2. ; 
- arbitrary 


(( 133: )) 
arbitrary exactions of the crown,” By de- 
grees they roſe into notice and eſtimation, 
and obtained a more ample fecurity of their 


ights and property. By engaging in trade 
and manufactures, thiey were enabled to 


contribute in a liberal manner to the public 


were applied to, and their repreſentatives 
more readily admitted to a ſeat in the par- 
lament. As the commerce of the nation 
increaſed, they advanced in opulence and 
power, and afforded, by the regulations 
which they eſtabliſhed in the towns under 


which, for a time, they gave to every in- 
number of their workmen; and theſe in 


al the branches of commerce. 


benefit from the improved ſtate of com- 
merce and manufactures. A body of far- 
mers began to be formed, who obtained a 
greater degree of conſideration than had 


been ufual in former ages with perſons of 
2 their 


aids. On every occafion of this kind they 


their juriſdiction, the firſt inſtances of an 
uſeful police. The hoſpitable reception, 


duſtrious refugee, ſerved to add to the 
return rene: and additional INE to 


And every order of men received be 
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avith greater lenity; and the trade of the 


nation increaſing, they partook of its be- 
nefits.. The enlarged . number of manu- 


facturers gave an additional value to the 


corn and cattle of the land-holders; and 


this improvement in their circumſtances 


enabled them to give a better cultivation to 
the lands. As they were able to manage a 
larger quantity of "land than: the - ancient 
glebe-tenants, | ſeveral ſmall farms were 
united, and one formed of a ſize equally 
uſeful to themſelves and the public. 

Between the nobility, and. merchants an 
intermediate body of men was gradually 
formed, which aſſiſted in extending and 
maintaining public liberty againſt the en- 
croachments of the crown and barons. This 
conſiſted chiefly of knights andeſquires. The 
laſt of theſe had formerly been the atten- 
dants of the other in their military capa- 
city, and engaged. wholly. in the exerciſe of 


arms. They now began to conſiſt of mer- 


chants, burgeſſes, and others, who, re- 
tiring from buſineſs, purchaſed eſtates with 


the emoluments of their induſtry: and 
though 


thou; 
hono 


poun 
a ſti] 


dema 
tonec 


( 15 ) 


though , uſually called on to receive the 


a ſtipulated ſum. of money: and as this 
gemand was frequently repeated, they peti- 
tioned . the; parliament. to. compound only 
once (). As, however, they were placed 
among the gentry,. the profeſſion of arms 


In the time of Edward the Third, a charge 
was given to the ſheriffs, on the election of 
members of the parliament, to chuſe two 


city, and two burgeſſes for every borough, 
who had the greateſt ſkill in merchandizing 


tion of their reſpective characters. Trade 
was at that time conſidered as almoſt be- 
neath the attention of a gentleman ; or, if 
any regard was paid to it by the knights 
and eſquires, it was chiefly by thoſe who 
had been engaged in it in the early part of 
life, or on account of the export of wool, 


0) Parl. Hiſt. v. Il. p. 246. 


ie Ib. v. I. p. 333. N 7 
N in 


1 43 


honour, of knighthood, generally com- 
pounded for — refuſal by the payment of 


was conſidered as their chief employment. 


knights or eſquires for every county, expert 
in feats of arms, and two citizens for every 


and ſhipping (3). This is a juſt deſerip- 
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in den wer were im 
A ſucceſſion of foreign and Whine: Wie 
had obliged the nobili y and gentry to ap- 
ply themſelves to the exerciſe of arms, 
The ſpirit of chivalry had ſoftened the fe- 
rocity of their manners both in war and 
the common intercourſe 8 
fries of this Kind contributed little to the 
ad: 4 nent of arts and commerce. "Theſe 
were fill locked upon as plebeian employ- 
ments, aud fit only for citizens and bur- 


geſſes. And though tlieſe frequently abuſed 


their powers and franchiſes, and aimed at 
forming monopolies, ' yet they affiſted in 
troducing order and regularity into their 


reſpective diſtricts, and in laying ah OE 
dation of liberty and commerce.” 50. 
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"LANDED: AND COMMERCIAL POLICY oF 
ENGLAND, FROM, Tun Accrss o or 
HENRY, THE SEVENTH - TO THE END or 
THE REIGN oF QUEEN, ELIZABETH. 
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Phon Ca . 
Tudo e acted on more de- 
ſpotic pri nciples than many of the kings 
from the time of ſiguing the great charter, 
jet they imperceptibly laid the foundation 
of general freedom. Various cauſes con: 
curred. to bring about ſo fortunate an event. 
Henry the Seventh found, from the hiſtc ry 
of former kings, th that they had enjoyed a 
"ery. precarious authority under the pre- 
lates and nobility, and that the crown ĩt- 
kf had. been frequently at their diſpoſal. 
f thoſe ages it was no {light mortification 


[to the borereign, that he ſhould be obliged 
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13 K 1465 * 
to act in this dependent capacity, and hot 
the crown and its prerogatives at the plea- 
ſure of a few opulent and powerful ſub. 
jets. To one of Henry's arbitrary diſpo- 
ſition it was extremely mortifying. It be. 
came therefore an act of policy, for his 
own eaſe and the ſecurity of his family, to 
leſſen the power of tha nobles, and give 
authority to the commons. The laſt of 
theſe had generally been fo tractable and] 
ſubmiſſive, and ſo much influenced by the 
- crown or nobility, that they had given 
little oppoſition to the meaſures of the 
court, or to the demand of parliamentary 
aids. Few of the members of the houſe 
of commons had been patriotic enough to 
draw upon themſelves the reſentment of 

the crown by "defending the Tights of the 
people, as evi Ty attempt o of this kind 
uſually terminated in imp riſorment or the 
pay ment of a fine. It was viſible, from 
paſt and recent experience, that the prin- 
cipal oppoſition to the will of the ſovereign 
Was to be expected from the barons, anc 
for this reaſon their power one became 
the object of his jealouſy. 7 


i: Bag) *. 

70 effect uate the- def 1 0f 
the nobility, tlie tate 6 0 | things at! that 
period was peculiarly eden able. Many of 
the nobles had periſhed in the ſtrüggles be- 
tween the Houſes of Vörk and Lanes tel 
and their power had Been ſo dimigiſheß by 
mutual confiſeations, that it ecatne a Work 
of no great diffevlth to reduck it to a a pro- 
per degree of ſubjeckion. The few that 
ſemained after the - acceſſibn bf Henry. 
were attached to him tlirdügh fear or inte- 
rſt; and he was not of à tempel tliat 
would reſtore his enemies, or ſttengthen 
he peerage by the revival of bid titles, or 
the creation of miny new Gries." fis mi- 


b itn, 


ith ene bobilty as to be obliged 26 depend 
won him, and obey His orders; and if it 
dame fie ary, like an "eaſtern Geſpbt, 
he col ould Herifice them t o popular reſent- 
ent, aid ratify his avarice, without giv- 


lbjects.. EGS 0 1712: „ Failog e 


i Ureries, by "permitting the eutting of 
atals, diſſolution of the, monaſteries, 
You, BL bs encou- 


ſiſters and favourites were ſo undcontiected 


ag offence to the moſt powerful, of His 
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operating with them, the haul of T. 
dor gaye a fatal blow to the ower of the 
nobility: ; and in; ſome degree, enabled, 
though very, undeſignedly, 4 the common 
ungef future reign to overturn the throne 
| With almoſt. the lame facilit * 28 the barons 
had frequentiy done in former ages. 
The great number of dependents re- 
viel e. deere laid; che-foundation of 


anajntain, ib ial, the Adopts. of the 
crow1..0r commons.to reduce it with in loch 
bounds as might hay 
ſuppqrt of liberty. On every kin of 
glilguſt given to the nobility by the kin 
125 eee, generally came armed 
5 10 the par men eee and 
1 755 onde a pretence of, providing fo 
to. ſupport theu 

urch ry. agel — — of the ſore 
reigu. affectation of grandeur, as wel 
as . led them to maintain, ſuch 
nambercof atteudants in a kind:of militai 
Krvice- , Several act ad been made, unde 


. 


— 


E 


Seven th to 


ranks . ok 


ance, very 
ices. that Were nqw become uſeleſs or 
ling tou, © kd; ay OA tt 3 S151 143 a . 

FAY The power of entailing eſtates ba al- 
, 100 gentry, in” every country where free- 
un e been eſtabliſhed, as W for 


(198 
giving of liveties'to:menial or 


tomeſtic <ſorvants. Bat the opulence of 


ons, and the unſettled ſtate of the 
kation during the conteſt between the 
houſes of Vork and Läncaſter, p revented 
the exetution of cheſe ſalutary An. They 
were never duly: executed till Henry the 
upon himſelf this care, aud 
e ſevere example truck a terror into 
nder agen them (2). The lower 

EO „thus abandoned a8 it 
were by their Lapetiors, were obliged to 


txert ſome degree of induftry, and to de- 


pend on their labour for a maintenance. 
And te barons, finding at the ſame time 
1 greater advantage in teceiving money 
from theit tenants than a perſonal attend- 


willingly i ria it for ſer- 


nt fgvourite Object of the nobility 


"s 1 er Henry vn. p. 630. 
K 2 ſup- 


( x32 I 


tupporting and. per 8 4 14 { 
of, their families. Or if the beirs of ſuch 
eſtates, ſometimes, complained. of the ;limi- 


tations and reſtñctions under which they 
held them, no attepnpt was, mage bathe 
legiflatyre to relieue them till the. xeign.of 
Edward the Fourth. A ſtatute of Edward 
the Firſt, MWhieh gave a power to ental 
eſtates, Was pretty ſtrictly obſerved, till 
that, time, when it Was rather eluded than 
repealed.(3);... Landed: poſſefſions, held un- 
der theſe limitations, were fimilar to thoſe 
of the clergy, and e vpon Commer 
in the ſame manner. Debt | 
juſt, could. not always, be diſcharged, for 
wapt pf liberty ta. allenate eſtates, and fa 
tisfy the demands of. creditors ; 3. nor could 
money be raiſed on anx exigenee or OCca- 
ſion, though it mig iglit ſometimes have been 
laid out for 1 ene af the family i 1 
poſſeſſion, or for the public ſervice. This - 
WAS; A grievance,” felt by men of, moderate 
fortunes, and by the merchants i in gene. 
ral ; L; and, it became a wee as tho 


0 Dem condvion TR 
Rhational 


„du; N. 

national commerce WAS: enlargid.\ Delts 

were ednttactod through den a m- 
digality, which Juſtice required to be paid; 
and money was ſo noceſſury for the en- 
bouragement! of trade, that it it became 
equally "uſeful to the creditor: and mer- 
chant tb break the entalls of eſtates, and 
levy money upon them 
gage. It itz nevertheleſs; doubtful, he- 


to permit tlie alienation ' of [lands by fine 
and recovery. When this vfeful liberty 


derable, and held i in ſuch low eſtimation 
by tlie gentry, that the intereſt of trade 
can Be de ſuppoſed to have had any 
1 ce W'procuring'i it. It was perhaps 
Fire deſigned to Weaken the power 


mong tlie commons, by permitting. them to 


| diſſipate their fortuncs. Whatever might be 
the reaſon, the Practice of breaking entails, 


s which was begun under Edwatd the Fourth, 


| from Henry” the Syenth, (e). . and, from 


it}; it 


0 4 Hen. vu. e. ” Baca Life 8 — VIL 
. 596. 


by ſale or mort- 


? 1 any af theſe reaſons led the legiſlature 


was obtained, our commerce” Was inconſi- 


of the nobility, atid leſſen their authority a- 


received-a confirm ation and encouragement | 


K 3 3 his 


N Po s temper an jealou(i: of the 
nobility, it, may be igrefücbel that he 
| would give it a ſauction with a ſecret in- var. 

tention to undermine their opulence and Hen 


power. And by the gradual adyancement effec 
of trade and /aceeffion of Wealth, under I th 
the duccteding. Princes, it brought many ff © fo. 
lands into eommerce which had formerly ture 
been almoſt as unalierjable as tlioſt belong- ruin: 
ing to the church for abbies. The benefit t 
-of this - revulution in landed property ac - in er 
erued chiefly to the merchants and tradeſ. the 
men, who were enabled by it to enlarge the f 
the commerce of the nation; and to reduce Thot 
the power of the nobility, which had for- ducti 
metly been ſo oppre ye to the ſubjekts. ate 
any And this circulation of landed property of ag 
was / haſtened by the, leave given under the fff bereſt 
ſame king to ſuch as ſerved abroad in a circu 
militery capacity to alienate their eſtates, 5 
and f 


The ineceflary. expencęs i incurred 1 in theſe 
expeditions gave occaſion to, this liberty, i k ba 
and co-operated in xeducin "the ſubjects f monk 
nearer to an equality, as well as promoting were 


. the intereſt of trade. A power was after their 
wards obtained of dif) poſi ing of ſome landed quires 


At 7 a1 | 1 4 | 7 1 5 2 Ang 


* 


3 N 
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o 


12 
* 


W 
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by will, which 39 Sale been 
to m: 1 * reſtrictons; 575 after 
ratious ſtruggles f r the exerciſe of it under 
Henry the E ighth, v was in a great "meaſure, f 
ited,” The power of the nobility y 
thus almoſt impercept niſhe 
a | foundation laid f for raiſing the ſupefſ ſrruc- 
ture of a more equal government on the: 
ruins of the ancient feudal eſtabliſhment.” 43 
If the operation of theſe cauſes aſlifted 
in creating a revolution of landed property, 
the diſſol ution of the mopaſteries proiioted 
the ſame end | in a more extenſive manner. 
Though monaſtic inſtitutions, were pro- 
duftive of many advantages in in au uncul- 
tivated country, they | : 
5 de mental to the commercial in 


of 2805 to 
tere of the nation, b/y reventing that 


circulation” and diviſion of landed eſtates 
which are eſſential to the encouragetment 
and ſupport of foreign and domeſtic trade. 
lt hag been already obſerved, that the 
monks, in the exty apes of their hiſtory: 


were induſtrious | in | improving t the Tands'in 


their neighbourhood which they had cs 


Waren by purchaſe or donation, It was 


S 4: in 


4 


z % 136; 9 
nd maar th Wigs 
| 5 brought. 5 eultivation, and ren-. 
So 1 pe 7 25 es ; a Ree 
exp eden . faber A 1155 5 


lowe by few of the laity, who. were more 
inclined to wreſt from them the fruits of 
their labours than, to make fimilar 4 im- 


141 


prgyements. In length of time, as their 
tyentes, increaſed, . hey. becarye | as dif: 


22 


gan hy chi lth . 


"3 # SS; 


merly Pr. their in altry. —1 Hark, 
7505 1 9h ſeries were 7 — ln, Vitra: 


a BS 8 
ether lodged. th ſupplied. w e 
whi h. th throu the want Bs mus or houſes 
wings cquld. not-readily. l be ob- 
tained. in any other. place. And they Wer 
of ore beuefit to their neighhourhood by 
gran the greateſt part q their revenues 
there, Which, after their en, were 
conveyed. to the — of — ce pro: 
bse ers Nor were t. n ae 6s 50 
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( ” ) 
afeful to their Fine tenants and wr 
inferior gen IN Theſe AT mor ly held 
many of their Kicks at very anoderate ad 
caly- rents Wben their poſſeſſions bes 
came the property of the laity, by pur- 
chaſe or the gift -of i the; crown, their for- 
mer boſpitality in a great meaſure ceaſed, 
and the ancient tenants were ejected, or 
their rents advanced. And it was probably 
on theſe accounts that the monks found 
auneng friends and abettors among the 
kity after the diſſolution of the monaſ- 
teries, and that the people broke out in 
ots and inſurrections. No legal. proviſion 
at that time having been made for the poor? 
they” were reduced in many places to great 
diſtreſs by with-holding the aſſiſtance and 
relief they uſed to receive from the mo- 
dried Neither arts or manufactures 
bid been ſo far improved and nr ür es 
7 that time „as to furniſh conſtant em- 
oy ment to che poor, if we ſhould ſup- 
poſe them to have poſſeſſed the requiſite 
kill and induſtry. After repeated frials 
had. been cee 10 _ W 4 


. . 


Ct 3 
faxere-:puniſhme ts, and en a 
conttibutions for the maintenance of 5 

poor had cer found inſufficient, Aa. legal 
E e ee * an 9 of necel 


accrue to the public from the mona 
many inconveniences reſulted from: them. 
They prevented that diviſion of landed 
rty which is neceſlary. 1 in a commer- 
cial ſtate, and uſeful in the ſupport of l- 
berty. Civil freedom can ſeldom be long 
maintained or ſecured, i in an extenſive 
country, where the lands are poſſeſſed by 
a few, as theſe, will always enjoy an in- 
fluence. in the legiſlature proportioned 
their riches... A mon archy or ariſtocracy 
will take place, and the commons will be 
almoſt entirely excluded from that ſharc 
of power which is neceſſarily required to 
inte ed ſupport the principles of li- 
| The landed poſſeſſions of the no- 
bl 2 prelates, and monaſtics, were ſo 
as to caſt. the balance of power ſo 
— ON their ſide, that th * were able to 
— the reins of government, and to 


keep them almoſt conſtantly 1 in their own 
hands 


But, ee aal en wigh 


Fe 


{da 
mat 


1 of private 2 eee 
and GO, chis, reaſon the nation loſes the 
Darnell n. which, though 


„ * 4 71 | pu | Alg Aud? it may be 
. ded, that it . of ſome ſervice to 
: the! natio nati . Xs as well as 1. Laar nen 
- — mScoparpes which. might 1 
been re . he mwonaſteries in * 


then ſo lo, ls this c debe en conſe- 
quence: could nat be readily - diſcerned; 

and, in the eſtimation of. many, the mo- 
naſteries might be thought of equal ſerrice 
to the publie as the great number of re- 
miners and domeſtics: maintained in the 
"lame: ſtat of idleneſe by tbe nobility 
ad gentry who ſucceeded them in their 
pollectit It mr nevertheleſs, be ad- 
-rantageous*to/ every mercantile and free 
nation, to admit \the-commons to à pro- 
per ſhate of the lands, by allowing of 


their alienation, and to employ as many 
* 


* * 
Ky 


of, = — . of the — 
pproaching 1 


— ſome ! uſeful occupa 


the: neceffities and diſtreſs + Bern upon 
| ſuch a n merous body of poor, *who had 
been encouraged to liue in a ſtate of ſloth 
by the charity of the monaſtio orders, 
Mhatever was wünting' to facilitate the 
vireulation of landed property, *and aſſiſt 
_ icreditors in the recovery of their debts, 
was im length of time acquired by the ſta- 
tutes relative to bankrupts, ſirſt obtained 
under Henry the Eiglith, and improbed 
under Elizabeth. Some proviſſon was alſo 
made for the ſecurity of tenants who held 
their farms under a Bw by giving it a 
legal co arion 
Jords. As ir Wisbe Abe beenvatated by 
a new puroba dr of the eſtate; the tena 
muſt have been frequently di 
from improving Hi lands, under an appte- 
henſion dee V landlord might take 
* ee e hut e to vadvantage 
TN 25. ls 67 Dil; 1003109186 113119 
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cents of nobiliry, awd Tre: eating he non 
as the commo is advanceiniriches, - 


ene The — emryg tay 
| felr- by the ligher ranks; as the benefits of 


trade are perceived Due Tapes of 


pected fad 4 ſtate of cle matten 2 
voy 0 the people, i ſome meaſure re- 
from the bondage and tyranny 'of 
V [cool not ithmsdiately apply 
ous oc piticns, <quall 

| neceſſary 


| qhankehes tol K 


e or retained in 4n 4 date af an. 


1 — more had 
ata Fol A few of the 
ling might engage 


cheraſelvgy W. woollen <« r qther manu: 


factories; but th greater part —— 
to ae ali of pox "hy: and idleneſs tp 


ment. N. By. ö Jeg Wy wy dhe, Port it of induſtry 
and trade took ſñion of the lower rank 
of people, and. helped to releaſe them from 
that ſtate of vaſſalage in which they had 
been held for ſa many ages. From the 
teign of Richard the Second, the rigors 
of ſeryitude and dependenee had been con- 
ſantly relaxing; and the villains, bad: be- 
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— Tf + victorious, they joined in e 


acer 1 260 "for the abe 2 ſon the ni 
their —— in order to en 
their defence and ſup ort. 
the barons had, neverthe 
declined. Fron 
diers eng gaged at Boſwortli ween Richard 
and Henry,- it ſhould ſeem as if the com- 
mon people were not ſo ready as in former 
times to bear arms at the call of their 
S FE ts e maſters. 


efs, Sraqually 
m the ſmall number of ſob 


Uo * 


Cay that they. ; 


——— procure a maintenance with - 


unde und it was à fortunate circum" 
wer in bebelf of public liberty, that the 
10 bwer of erof pe 
II gker, as po longer uſeful or neceſſary to 
angel. there Lanner was obliged to be- 

induſtri and it was equally” Yroft- 

to the e public, chat harem 17 e 
edu 1 to erh by the git of 


This alteration de bone of 400 
and more equal diſtribution of 
ly Wl kaded property in conſequence of the 
b Wl feveral ways opened for alienation, muſt 
rd Ml fave had an influence on the landed and 
$0 
er 
ir 


wumnerctal ſtate of the nation, and would 
[tre to both. The moſt rema ckable ſtatute 
ative to huſbandry was enacted under the 
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ot their vival dependence on their tande- 


le almoſt difcarded byt the. 
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5 * 146: 
reign./of, Henry the Seyenth, n the 
ner. of ey PF: houſe, that then Was, or, 

ithin tl aſt paſt had. been, or 


hereafter mould he, let io farm wen de 


acres of. land, Or 
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antain | hoſe and building: on 
r lord of the fee fl ee receive a 
noiety the. profits of the lands, where 
ever the houſes or buildings were not ſo 
pool: ained(d).., In the followin 
ach eee 
feit a moiety of che profits of fl 

the þ lord of the fee; Fahy he n 0 


receive it within one 
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aching five ſhillings an acre (). Under 
the reign of Philip and Mary, the act of 
Henry the Seventh was confirmed, and 
commiſſioners were appointed to inquire 


what defaults or offences had been com- 


mitted againſt it ſince the twentieth of 


Henry the Eighth (g). In the next reign, 


the foregoing ſtatutes of Edward the Sixth 
and Philip and Mary were repealed; and 


the ſtatutes of Henry the Seventh and 
Eighth were revived, under the penalty of 


forfeiting ten ſhillings for every gere con- 


verted. from tillage 1 into: paſture (). After 5 


wards it was ordained, that lands in tillage 


ſhould not be converted into paſture; and 


that all ſuch lands as had been converted 


into paſture ſince the firſt of Elizabeth 


3 be again converted into tillage (i). 


The 7 5 of Henry the Seventh, 


which laid the foundation of the others, de- 
ſerves particular notice, as affording an 


inſtance of the interference of the legiſlature 


in directing the management of Wan and 
. rt} 2 
0 Fand 64 VT, e. 3. 1 — 9 * 
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(b) 5 Eliz. C. 2. 
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5 © wy 5 
at the ſame time ferving to ſhew, how of 
leſs all regulations of this Eind are found i 
en trial. Fr was conn >nded by almoſt 1 
every diftin guiſhed ftatefmanr during the 
reigns of the Tudor family; and, from the 
care taken to revive or improve er er 
parliaments for about a century, it fhould 
ſeem as if its utility had been Wie ac- 
. Sir Thomas More, in hisUtopis, 
' Hints at the uſefulneſi of a law of this kind; 
and lord Bacon took every occaſion. to + 
. commend i it in the houſe of commons 
uin his. wri In the year 1397. diſtin 
guiſhed for the high price of grain, Mr 
Francis Bacon ſtood up, and made a mo 
tion in the houſe of commons againſt incle 
fures, and depopulation of towns and houſes 
of huſbandry and tillage. For incloſure 
grounds brings depopulation; which bringe 
_firſt idleneſs; ſecondly, decay of tillage 
thirdly, ſubverſi ion of houſes, and deca 
of charity and charges to the poor; fourthly 
impoveriſhing the ſtate of the realm (). 
His ſpeech was ſeconded by Sir Joht 
| Forteſcue, chancellor of the exchequer, wb 


* 1 
* 


Y Parl. Hit. vol. N. p. 414. 3 


( 9 ) 
e his opinion much in che 8 way 
with Mr. Bacon.” 


Lord Bacon n in his Life of 


ſtatute, and tells us, that it was of ſin- 
gular policy for the population apparently, 
and, if 3t be thoroughly conſidered, for 1 
foldiery and military forces of the realm. 
Incloſures at that time began to be more 
frequent, whereby arable land, which 


nd by a few herdſmen; and tenancies for 
years, lives, and at wall, whereupon much 
of the yeomanry lived, were turned into de- 


by conſequence a decay of towns, churches, 


new fall'y 


H, and in no wiſe forgot, that 


diminution of ſublidy and taxes ; for the 
more gentlemen, ever lower the book of 
fubfidies—The ordinance was, that all 
bouſes of huſbandry, that were uſed with 
[twenty acres of ground and upwards, ſhould 
H— and kept up for ever, together 
N. — * with 


Henry the Seventh, expatiates upon this 


could not be manured without families, - 
was turned into paſture, which was eaſily 


meſnes. This bred a decay of people, and 
tithes, and the like. The king likewiſe 


there enſued withal upon this a decay and 
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with a competent proportion of land to be 
uſed and occupied with them, and in ng 

wiſe to be ſevered from them, as by ano- 

ther ſtatute made afterwards in his ſuc- 

.eeflor's time was more fully declared. 
By this means the houſes being kept up did 
of neceſſity enforce a dweller, and the pro- 
portion of land being kept up did of neceſſity 
enforce that. dweller not to be a beggar or 
cottager, but a man of ſome ſubſtance, that 
might keep hinds and: ſervants, and ſet the 
plough on going (/).? 

From the time of enacting this ſtatute to 
the reign « of James the Firſt; every ſcarcity 
of grain was uſually, iopited by the com- 
monalty to the neglect of enforcing it; and 
its revival was always confidered as the 

moſt effectual means of reſtoring plenty. 

And though the landowners had ſbmetimes 
intereſt enough in the parliament to have 
bills of this. kind rejected, yet this act was 
ſo popular, or thought tg be ſo beneficial 
or neceſſary, that they were frequently 

obliged to ſubmit to its revival (n). And 
| there 1 15 no doubt but it was agreeable to 


(50) Bacon's Life of Henry the Seventh; p. $ 12 
() T Parl. Hiſt, vol. UI, Pe 247. : 


th 


took to elude 5 defeat it, though 


cle of ;COIT ir 1 IC E 
taged by growing; it for the uſe of foreign- 
ers, this act might have! been defended as 


| founded on the principles of true policy. 
Conſidered in any other light, it could ſerve 


only to debar the landowners. fro 


| dada, or the n 


1 3 Wai dunks kuſ- 


hn 


we as it "promiſed" to * ſupply theta” 


with empleyment᷑ and a maintenance; The 


greateſt: part of the landowners conſidered . 
it in anothéf light. From the care they 


> ei! 
forced and improved by ſucceeding parlia- 
ments, it appears to have been thought 


inconſiſtent with their intereſt; or,” if it re- 
trained any proprietors of lands in tillage 


from ineloſing Shel, ba de were OP: the 
petty frecholders. e 

If ern had been lanka x upon: as an arti - 
* and population encou- 


om apply- 
ing their eſtates to the nioſt profitable pur- 


poſes, and oblige them to maintain at their 
expence a nhumbe 
tenants witho 5 t K : . 1 

terenue, or pre bing a artig « grain. 
ö The fize-of the fa 


of . and 2 


ecommendet 
2all e edi to the. kenant, 


Ls 3 


„ | 
The firſt and principal-defign:of, the al. 
was to prevent incloſures, which, as lord 
Bacon obſerves, became: at that time more 
frequent, on account of making; as thay be 
juſtly ſuppoſed, monk profitable returns to 
the owner, than lands in tillage, And if 
we compare the value of graſs and con- 
lands, we. may -be enabled to accpunt for 
the frequency of ineloſures in thoſe: ages. 
For ſome centuries after the ſettlement 
of. the Normans, almoſt all the fields of 
arable land were undivided by fences, and 
the boundaries of patiſhes aſcertained by 
annual n And though this 
cuſtom has been 5 in a igteat meaſute laid 
aſide, where the lauds have been incloſed, 
it is fill very uſefully continued whery 
the e of pariſhes e on waltcs 


e i | + app doubt but ſome e 
y pariſh, as ſoon as it began to be cul 
Wan would be ſingled out for the pur 
poſe of Providing fodder for onttle in the 
gry end it may be-juſtly:> ſuppoſed; 

parcels wou d be allotted'to- this uſe 


ed near-brooks. or rivers. and 
* 5 a 1 ; * 8 Ss | 
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were the omg: likely to yield a- proper 
quantity of hay under the dryeſt ſeaſons. . 


the graſs and arable lands a an inclo- 
ſure. But as ſoon as one perſon obtained 
by purchaſe c or r exchange ſeveral parcels of. 
w-land,'- which lay contiguous to, 
each other, be generally found it to be his 
WH utereſt: to incloſe them, if he was not de- 
r barred by the other frecholders, whoclaimed | 
. right to depaſture their cattle there after 
de graſs, was mown, 


be. ſame obſervations may i 2 on 
is the commons or paſtures for ſheep, horſes, 
0 cows; and oxen for the ploug h. As milk, 
, butter, aud cheeſe, made a principal part of 
7 


* $3. +, © I 


the food of the people, and the price of 

wool was high, the common paſture was 
I generally much larger than was neceſſary 
n for the manurance of the arable lands, and 
4 partly applied to the maintenance of cows 
„nnd ſheep. And, for a very obvious reaſon, 
ſuch -lagde would c commonly be aſſigned ta 
this Tapas as were ſituated at the extre- 
nities of t pariſh, or at the greateſt diſ- 


ee rom | the- donn. Theſe lands are 
1 Bly mee ſeldom 


This Was therefore rather a ſe paration of 8 | 


(Hein i wat cuttivated * Shanvred us 


thoſe ' which He nearer" the farmhouſe: 115 
and in the time of harveſt tlie carriage of W 80 
the grain from them 1 18 tedious and expen- eh, 
five. And it muy be added, that in coun- Ek 
tries where coals were ſcarce, à part of Ml ©. 
the lands was uſually'coveied* with "buſhes on 
and wood for fuel. Lek 6 e e 22 
oF As. incloſures, 0's few, tat Soba 5 
converted. into meadows. or paſtures, the Fair 
greateſt part of the grain was "Faiſed i in the than 
open and undivided. fields. And, it was = 
fearcely poffible t to apply them to any other ae 
vſe. There were oftentimes fc many pro- thei 
prietors, and every one 's fare lay fo difper- vided 
ſed, that it was neither practicable for any i for th 
Sg frecholder to ineloſe his pe rtion, not of th 


rſuade the Sccup piers 'to ractiſe any i 

A e of Nan t which = 
| eh bern I from t time en Un- 
leſs a genefal conf ent cduld be obtained, 
the moſt ſkilful and enterpriſing farmer was 
Adebarred from making any material altera- 
tion in the ſucceffion of the crops, andobliged 


to ſubmit to the mo le of huſbandry au- Th 
thorized by — e 8 july i poder 
er think ffnant 


4:4 | 45:7 Trier 5 . 22 


| think it capable Fo great improvement. . In 


belds in W OA Was, 1 5 the ame as 


= the Keep 2 of 1 uns of. : Henry 


ſeſſed by the nobility, clergy, . and me- 


fall farms, that they 2 afforded little nn 
than a livelihood to the family of the occu 

pier. The barons, - for their own profit = 
well as ſecurity, increaſed the nus 


their tenants and vaſlals; and uſually, di- 
vided their tillage lands into, ſmall farms,, 


of theſe were ſo much confined to their 
ſervice 1 in works of huſbandry, that they 
neither had room to exert themſelves as 
freemen, . nor to lahaur far their, own bene- 
ft. A part of their rent, according to an- 
cient cuſtom, was paid by ee Eber 
4 { or the ſervice of 1 the plough. tn 


iy The, abbey. and church lands were not 


; under better, regulations. Many of the 
| {ants of the billiops and abbots diſ- 


— 


= 


many reſpects, . therefore, the ſtate of the 


the Seventh, the lands were chiefly, poſe. 


naſtics, and generally divided into ſuch 


nber of 


for the ſake of providing for them. Many 


charged 


PM. » e CID l 
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e 

b hank a great part of their rents by 
ſonal PI like thoſe of the W 
And as the maintenante of the poor was 
chieffſy left to the clergy and religious 
borders, they might imagine that the poor 
would be beſt provided for by the di- 
viſion of the lands into ſmall e Which 
might be ſufficient to maintain them with- 
out any charitable contributions. 


5 When ſome of the obſtacles to improve- 
ments in agriculture were removed by 
weakening the power of the barons, towards 
the end of the reign of Henry the Seventh, 

and induſtry was encouraged-by the &;folu- 

tion of the monaſteries, and ef increaſe of 

our manufactures and commerce under his 

| ſucceſſor, the lands gradually began to feel 

the change. Landed property became more 
divided among the people; and many be- 
ginning to labour for themſelves ſucceeded 
aecording to their induſtry. But the old 
habits of the huſbandmen could not be laid 
aſide immediately: nor could the petty 
tenants be reduced without violence to the 
ſtate of labourers by | uniting their fmall 
parcals of land into one farm, The lands 
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: general {tl continued in the occnpaticn 
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'of a race of cottagers, who, probably, for a | 


great number of years after the power of 
the barons had ſenſibly declined, and the 


monaſteriĩes had been di ſſolved, Ibn ged for 


the holidays and good cheer they Ee 


hers. re under their ancient mal 
ters. 


Nor was the diviſion ion of the open fields 


into ſmall parcels the only impediment to 


improvements i in huſbandry. Though the 
price of grain was generally low, wool was 


a 2 profitable article, and brought in a great 


part of the money, which eirculated in 


the kingdom. For this reaſon, a large por- 
tion of almoſt every pariſh was converted 
into a common paſture for ſheep and milch 
cows. And by thus. increaſing the breed of 
ſheep for the ſake of the wool, the floth of 
theſe cottagers was in ſome degree encou- 
raged, The attendance they required was 
much more. agreeable than the n 


and expence of a plough. WEL. 
The open and undivided fields ont 
in this wild ſtate, with a few exceptions in 


particular places, till a number of cottages, 
2 1 and 
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and the few) Acres; 


dee a decen t 


{fp _ 


ging to them, gra · 
erty, of one perſon, 


farm - houſe, and an- 


nexed an adequate quantity of land. And 
from this time we may date the riſe of im- 
provements in huſbandry: Theſe new to- 
nants, being now poſſeſſed of farms of a pro- 
per ſize to find conſtant employment for-a 
plough : and | yoke of oxen, raiſed. a greater 
quan fity of grain than when the lands were 


divided into ſmall 


parcels. _ 


Other reaſons 


may be aſſigned for the removal of the cot- 
" tagers | from theſe ſmall farms. : As ſoon as 


the roads began to be repaired, and ſome of 


the rivers were made navigable, the carriage 
of goods, which they had formerly 1 in 2 


Yreat "meaſure, e en 


"other bands. N he 


of lying, obliged them to reſign their pit 
tance of land, and work a as labourers. 


9 * "4% 


15 


e mos 


zroſſed, was diverted i into 
oft induſtrious of the 


; 2 


carriers of thoſe times, who trafficked i in all 
thoſe petty articles, which, then began to be 
. conveyed. to the market by the firſt owners, 
or were diſpoſed of i in a different manner, 
Ang this loſs, with the increaſed expence 
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nearly In 
vate them as long as they continued in 


ber to be 
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Seventh z mk, the Were few when com- 


3 D 


pod TD the > preſent x number of farms of 


this extent, The union of the Stage lands 


into one farm began abe 
the cuſtom has contin ed to the preſent, in t, in 


. 
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which We. 


e 1211 


lbourers, 78, 


5 5 11 


Ran fewer farmers, and more 
n_ in former ages. On this 


, N 


account, 1015 peine that the number of 


families in the Villages has. been gradually 
Wine, the cottages deſtroyed, when 
their lands were taken. from them. And 
vadoubtedly, th, the ere 1 1s fe ome truth i in the ob- 
ſeryation,..B it it may de remarked, on the 
other band, that the ſame lands required 
equal number of people to culti- 
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üllage, though ſome of the ancient © occu- 


ESE 


piers might be reduced” to the capacity of 
labourers,” "Suppoſit 18 nevertheleſs the num 
e lefleiled 5 1 union 61 ſmall 

77 2 Ferms, 


| Is 8. in tillage, were · erdiyided 3 into | 


Penn dof: our L hiſtory 5 ee were un- 


of one perſon before the reigu of Henry the 
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the | heat vleary Nr atid proviſic 
Frota ths butt, — and che gene 
pP of x t ir ſeanty prodiige: e muſt be con · 
ſuined 1 in their own. Euvniles;: and if out 
Lands in r e apata. I - divided. into 
* ſmall farms, i inſtead of. exporting : Fain; wo 
zould frequentiy he "obliged * 0; ür port i 
from foreign countri be Sr 7 
By thus uniting: man) „ oel en furh 
> a number of ſheep KRIS: beca me the 
propetty of one man as: to admit of theit 
being folded for the bene b t of the manure, 
And this was no Night it improvement in 
| buſbandry. The ſheer Fam to each 


. Ne were com ; mon ante ha Tor this 


'i e e appears, Ao wavy in- 
0 as if the legiſlature thought {mall 
farms to be the moſt advantageous to the 
; , or, at leaſt, that they were the beſt 
! 1 M calculated 


r 
calculated for reducing the price of grain, 
and other products of the lands, and pre- 
venting monopolies. In the Iſle of Wight 
lands 3 in ee being frequently od: 
ures, and ſeveral {mall farms united, 
acted, that no farmer ſhould  oc- 
cupy any farms, whoſe yearly rent alto- 
gether exceeded ten marks (n). As grain 
was probably of little value there, the 
andowners were deſirous to unite their 
u mall farms, and convert them into paſ- 
e Wires, as the ſureſt methods of advancing 
ic Wiheic rents. The produce of theſe in cattle 
e. Wor wool: might be conveyed to London or 
n Mother markets at a much leſs expence than 
h Wcorn, and would make a more profitable 
is return. The wool of this iſland was diſ- 
ir MW inguiſhed for its fineneſs; and, as that was 
ot MW iways a beneficial article, it might be ex- 
d- bpected, that attempts would be made to 
he augment the quantity. At the ſame time, 
de ſmallneſs of the farms might induce 
1. landowners. to unite them, even if they- 
ed been inclined to keep them in tillage.” 
bY ſmall farms led kerle more than 
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a ſlender maintenance to the occupiers; yet, 
when many of them were united, the rent 
might have been conſiderably advanced, to 
the emolument of the public, landlord, 
: and tenant. A fimilar ſtatute was enacted - 
in the time of Henry the Eighth, by which 

every farmer, with ſome few: exceptions, 
was prohibited from keeping above two 
thouſand ſheep, or occupying more than 
two farms; and thoſe were to lie in the 
_ town or pariſh where he reſided (o). Vari- 

ous reaſans. are aſſigned in the preamble of 
this ſtatute for enacting it. Divers and 
ſundry perſons, we are told, occupied 
feveral farms, and converted them into paſ- 
tures, and not to tillage; that they en- 
banced the rents of lands, and the prices of 
corn, cattle, wool, hogs, and poultry z that 
the. labourers. were, diſtreſſed for want of 
employment; that they rented large par- 
cels of land on account of the liberty al- 
5 lowed of keeping an unlimited number of 

| ſheep; and that they advanced. the price of 
theep for victual as well as wool very much 
beyond their ancient rates. It is eaſy to 
conceive, that, when lands i in tillage were 


(o) 25 H. vin. „ „ @. N 
x converted 
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converted into paſtures for the maintenance 


of ſheep and cattle, the quantity of corn 


would be diminiſhed, and conſequently i its 
price enhanced; and, at the ſame time, 


many of the labourers in huſbandry would 


loſe their uſual employment, and be diſcard- 
ed as uſeleſs. But it is not eaſy to conceive, 
what detriment could acerue to the public 


from an advanced rent of lands, or how the 
great number of ſheep complained of in the 
act ſhould be the means of enhancing the 


price of mutton or wool. As it was not 


allowed to export ſheep, it might have been 


expected, that, by increaſing their number, 


mutton would have become more plentiful 


and cheap, and the danger of a monopoly 


of wook prevented. But there was no juſt 


reaſon to complain of the price of wool as 
ſtated in the act. A ſtone of cloathing 


wool. it is ſaid, that in ſome ſhires of the 
realm was accuſtomed to be fold for eigh- 
teen or twenty pence, is now fold g 


four thillings, or three ſhillings and four 


pence at the leaſt ; and in ſome | coun- 
tries, where it hath been ſold for two 


ſhillings and four-pence, or two ſhillings 
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and eightepence, or three ſhillings at the 
K 2 moſt, 


1 5 a: 55 
moſt, is now ſold for five ſhillings, or four 
ſhillings and eight pence at the leaſt. 
Cloathing wool is of a very ambiguous figni- 
fication, and value, and at a particular time 
it might have been fold at theſe prices: but, 

allowing for the ſtate of the coin at that 
time, they were more moderate than they 
had uſually been during the three preceding 
centuries. Nor 1s it eaſy to diſcern the utility 
of limiting the number of farms to two, 
which each perſon was allowed to occupy, 
unleſs we ſhould ſuppoſe, that ſmall farms 
yielded a greater produce than larger, or 
that a monopoly of grain and wool would 
take place by enlarging farms, and increal- 
ing the number of ſheep. But this was a 
very, improbable. event. The truth is, as 
the lands had formerly been almoſt entirely 
in the occupation of petty tenants, when- 
ever the price of ſhamble' s meat, wool, or 
grain, was advanced by unpropitious ſeaſons, 
or. debaſement of the coin, the cauſe was 
imputedby thep popu lace to the augmentatian 
of farms, and the converſion of tillage- 
lands into paſtures. And it. appears to have 
hs been the policy of thoſe times to encourage 


Cons ) 
the cottagers, and prevent the union of 
farms, as if plenty and cheapneſs of all 
the products of the _ pp on the 
ſmallneſs of mg. 2 
It ould ſeem, * an er of Q Quik Elize- 
beth, as if a uery ſmall quantity of land was 
thought ſufficient for the maintenance of 
a family. Every perſon, with ſome ex- 
ceptions, who erefted a cottage, was re- 
quired to annex four acres of land to it (). 
This law muſt in ſome meaſure diſcourage 
both manufactures and huſbandry. An 
extenſive manufactory could not be carried 
on in many pariſhes, for want of a proper 
number of houſes for the workmen, if the 
builders were obliged to annex four acres 
of land to each houſe. In thoſe days of 
frugality, this quantity of land might be 
ſufficient to place the tenants above abſolute 
want, and prevent them from becoming 
chargeable to the pariſh ; but it was ſcarce- 
ly — the moſt induſtrious to beſtow 
2 proper culture on ſuch a ſmall quantity 
of land in the open and undivided fields; 
. the: more opulent and wanne 
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farmers 


farmers could not * a larger portion, 
but every. cottager would in many caſes par- 
take of the benefit. The * end this 
ſtatute ſeems to have anſwered Was to re- 
duce the number of contajters; or, as 
ſtyled by lord Bacon, houſed: beggars, and 
in ſome degree to diminiſh population. 
It may be difficult to determine the exact 
ſize of farms in order to become the moſt 
beneficial to the public. Farms of a mode- 
rate ſize are generally much better culti- 
vated than very ſmall ones, and for this 
reaſon muſt produce a greater quantity of 
grain; and how plenty of this or any other 
products of the lands ſhould occaſion an ad- 
vanced price is not eaſy 'to/ conceive. 
When particular commodities neceflary to 
the artificer or manufacturer fall into the 
hands of one perſon or a few, à monòôpoly 
may take place; but that the farmers and 
graziers in every part of the kingdom 
ſhould combine in fixing the price of grain, 
ſhamble's meat, or wool, may be Jaitly 
thought impracticable. If the merehant or 
manufacturer, by extending his buſineſs, or 
Yn bs more largely, 1 advance the 
8 price 


— 
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price of his goods or merchandize, it may 
then be thought adviſeable to limit by 


| public authority his trading ſtock, and at 


| the ſame time preſcribe the nuchber of 
actes and ſheep: to the farmer and grazier. 

As the power of the barons declined 
under the reigns of Henry the Seventh 
and his ſuceeflors, and rents in money 
were preferred to the ſervices or perſonal 
attendance of their tenants and dependents, 
the petty farmers and cottagers began to 
be looked upon as burthenſome or uſeleſs. 
And the landowners in general ſaw the ad- 
vantage of letting their lands in conſider- 
able parcels, and of maintaining no greater 


cultivate, and not to conſume, the produce 
of their farms in the maintenance of their 
families. Thus baniſhing a race of cot- 
tagers that could ſubſiſt only upon tillage- 
farms, they converted many of their lands 
into ſheepwalks and paſtures, as requiring 
_ number of hands to reap their Pro- 
R 


* farmers, wool inſtead of grain yielded 
= M 5, | the 


number of tenants than was neceflary to 
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the EY profit to the landowners. "The WM we 
price of corn was generally ſo low, and the kin 


export, of it ſo ſmall and uncertain, eſpe- cou 
cially from the interior counties, that it MW graf 
fell ſhort of the profits arifing from cattle Ml kets 
and wool. The landowners therefore MW thel 
turned off many of their petty tenants, and MW man 
uniting their ſmall farms, frequently per- the 
mitted them to be converted into ſheep- Nat t 
walks. Butter, leather, and cheeſe, were grea 
alſo exported in ſuch quantities, as to ad- il the 
vance the rent of graſs lands, and might I were 
induce the landowners to convert ſome of IM ture 
their tillage-lands into paſtures, in order to I thei: 
| ſupply the markets abroad. man 
And the improved ſtate of the lower be ſc 
rank of people contributed, in ſome degree, ¶ ing f 
to the ſame purpoſe by increaſing the de- all ra 
mand for ſhamble's meat. The com- have 
monalty, now releaſed from the tyranny of WW an ac 
the barons, and receiving higher wages, be- MW lands 
came more expenſive in their mode of liv- ¶ tion 
ing. The ſocmen, cottagers, and villains, the i. 
who conſtituted the greateſt part of the WW quan 
people in ancient times, lived .chiefly on WW dimi! 


the coarſeſt we; bread, cheeſe, and milk, 


4 were 


as 

were their uſual food. And, as long as this 
kind of diet prevailed, there was ſlender en- 
couragement to enlarge the quantity of 
graſs land, and fatten cattle for the mar- 
kets. The conſumption of fleſn- meat never - 
theleſs increaſed with the number of 
manufacturers; and, though it fell ſhort of 


the demand for it in modern times, it was 


at that time large enough to require a 
greater ſupply than could be derived from 


the ancient incloſures. The landowners 
were therefore ready to increaſe their paſ- 


ture grounds, though at the expence of 
their plough-lands, to anſwer this new de- 


mand. This ſpecies of luxury, if it may 


be ſo called, has been continually increaſ- 


ing for foverat centuries, andhasnow reached 


all ranks of people; and the ſame meaſures 


have been purſued in modern times, to yield 


an adequate ſupply. The quantity of corn- 


lands has been leſſened in the ſame propor- 


tion as incloſures have increaſed; but, by 
the introduction of a better huſbandry, the 


quantity of corn has not been very a 


finiſhed. y 
Before 


{ #70 7 

Mute eur commerce became confider 
ale, and the manufacturers lived diſperſed 
In Tifferent parts of the kingdom, there 
wefe few ſhambles of conſequence, except 

in particular cities and boroughs; and even 
"theſe might be fupplied from the adjatent 
pariſnes. But when trade began to flouriſh, 
and the capital and many manufacturing 
towns became more populous, ſhambles were 
erected, that required a greater ſupply than 
could be drawn from the neighbourhood, 

In theſe places the demand 1 Ame 
cContinually increaſed. The manufacturer I th 
and artiſans, generally earning more than WI 
the country-labourers, could indulge more 
in this article of proviſion, which of conſe- 
quence required a greater eee of 
. e Keen to furniſh a ſupply. 


In thoſe times the difference between 
the prices of grain and proviſions in popu- 
Jous towns and the country was mueh 
greater than at preſent. It was fearcely 
Practicable to eouvey them to a diſtant 

market in the winter unleſs at a greater ex- 

pence. And though few market- towns 
were then as N as at preſent, Jet 


"on 
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s "WE of them required ſuch an extent of 
d WE couvitry to ſupply them, that the expence 

e of carriage enhanced the price of almoſt 
very article mueh more than in modern 
n tives. If London had been at that time 


it as populous, and the conſumption of pro- 


viſions as great as at preſent, they would 


b, 

ig have been extremely dear. The Lon- 
re doners were frequently ſupplied with grain 
an from Normandy and other parts of France; 
d. WM and in thoſe ages it might have been 
at Wl procured from thence at a leſs expence 
15 BN than from many of rhe inland counties. 


Theſe are Tre of the reaſons for con- 
* ſetting tillage- lands into paſtures Under 


principal inducement was the low value of 
Fran, and the high. price and free export 


en of wool.” This v.45 a more profitable re- 
"WE turn than corn or any other product of the 
el lands ; 5 and it may be preſumed, on this ac- 
ly count, that many of the landowners would 


continue the uſe of the plough no longer 
than'they were obliged by the laws enacted 
at that fire for maintaining tillage, 


+. 


In 


the reigns of the Tudor-line, though the 
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In former ages,'when the rent of land! 
was. low, twenty acres might, be thought 
ſufficient to maintain a family; and the oc- 
cupiers, by higling. occaſionally carrying 
goods to a diſtance for hire, and ploughing 
the demeſnes of their landlords, might find 
employment for a team of horſes, or yoke o 
.oxeh. And ſuch a ſmall farm: would un- 
doubtedly enforce the neceſſity of keeping it 
in tillage. At preſent farins of this ſize 


been 

and 1 
of the 
It 

write 
ſtanti 
beſt r. 
ſtanti; 
port10 
and ta 


are too ſmall to be profitable to the tenant, cy 11 
except in the neighbourhood of populous Jar at 
towns, where he may meet with employ [ith 
ment for his carriages during. the interval! lic 
of work 1 in the field. Farms, indeed, e! 
this 6 Ze are ſtill to be found! 1. many coun rerted 
tries; and the occupiers. are in the ſame marke 
ſtate as tlieir labourers, frequently mor lor abr, 
induſtrious, and equal i in poverty. RR at 

| 18 ſcarcely pofſible, without ſome other em prels t 
ploy! ment, to cultivate, ſo ſmall a quantit a floth 
of land with, benefit to themſelves and t In 
public. The produce may ſupport : an in (eſs, a 
duſtrious family, but the rent muſt 0 be, as 
"ſmall. And the landowners, from the tint. 
of l the Seventh, to the preſent, havi 10 On 

f Ede Ru 


1 . | bee 


„ 
been more inclined to enlarge their farms, 
ind increaſe their nay than; aha aprabet 
of their tenants. - LOGS 7 as (#2 {1 
It is certain, _ i; len Bogan Wart eus 
writers have obſerved, that the ſons of ſub- 
ſtantial yeomen. and ploughmen afford the 
beſt recruits to the army (9), and that ſub- 


ſtantial farmers contributed moſt in p 
portion to their fortunes to the ſubſidies 


and taxes. And 1 it is undoubtedly. true po- 
icy in every nation to encourage tillage as 
fir as, it can be encouraged conſiſtently 
[with the demand, for other articles. | This 
pplication of the lands is much more profi- 
able to the public than when they are con- 
yerted into ſheep-walks. But unleſs a 
market can be found for the grain at home 
.* abroad, every attempt to enforce tillage 
an anſwer no other purpoſe, than to de- 
preſs the value of the lands, and introduce 
aſlothful huſbandry. 

In order to encourage tillage with 7 > 
leſs, all the products of the lands ought to 
be, as far as poſſble, kept upon a level in 
point of value. | Reſtraints in one article 


600 Cu de Re Ruſt. c, 1. Plin. Hiſt, 1. xvii. Cole Colum. 
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force. the land-holders to adopt another a; Ml the 
ſoon as it appears to be profitable. The Ml ſame 
moſt effectual way of preventing the con- grail 
verſion of tillage-lands into paſtures, would lage, 
have been, to have advanced the price of in tl 
grain by permitting its export, till the value vival 
of graſs and arable lands had been reduced ing ! 
nearly to an equality, or to have totally in tl 

prohibited the export of wool, butter 14d: 
cheeſe, and leather. No other c meaſ ures profi. 
eould be ſucceſsful; and yet very oppoſtta i And 
methods were purſued, Encouragement PP": 
was given to difpoſe of a great part of the breſc 
produce of graſs-lands t to foreigners; and ail than 


the fame time the export of grain was pro 1s ext 
hibited, unlefs the price was extremely low |atior 
and there was no proſpect of conſuming chat 
at home. It was the policy of thoſe timeſi be th. 
to keep the price of corn as low as poſſibleſ lands 
and to take the utmoſt care to enhance th anoth 
value of wool, as it was purchaſed chief lame. 
of foreigners. The price of wheat wi into | 
thought fo high as not to admit of expori e 
tation, when it amounted to ſix ſhilling judge 
and eight pence a quarter. It is now upoſi node 
an average about four times as s high, auß able 


3 e t 


the price of wool. has-continued nearly the 
ame. And it was the advanced price of 
n. grain, that firſt effectually encouraged. til- 
14 ny and removed the evil complained of 
of in the act of Henry the Seventh, The re- 
nel vival of this ſtatute under the four ſueceed- 
of ing reigns may ſerve to convince us, that 

yl in the eſtimation of the landowners the 

lands might have been employed to more 
profitable uſes than the growth of grain. 

And every. law will be always conſidered as 

oppreſſive, or its intention defeated, that 
preſcribes any other mode of hufbandry 
than what is beneficial to the landlord, It 
13 extremely difficult to eſtabliſh any regu- 
lations of this kind by public authority, 
that will be generally uſeful. What may 
be the moſt advantageous application of the 
lands in one county may be the reverſe in 
another, though the ſoil may be nearly the 

ame. And the choice of converting lands 
into paſtures or tillage ought to be left to 
the owner, who is commonly the Loſt 
judge of his own intereſt ; and whatever 
mode of huſbandry makes the moſt profi- 


table return will generally be found to be 
| the 


reign, by unkind ſeaſons and exceſſive tranſ- 
portation, it amounted ſo high as to prevent 


the landowners from converting tillage- 


1 76 * 
the moſt 3 to the public. All {26 
the efforts of the legiſlature to prevent in- havi 
cloſures were ineffectual, till the advanced agai 
price of grain towards the end of the reign IM cont 


of Elizabeth gave encouragement to tillage, WM cout 
Until her time wheat was allowed to be coul 
exported only when the price was under ſix i gron 
ſhillings and eight pence a quarter, 'andother ¶ near 
ſorts of grain in proportion. In the early part I fuck 
of her reign the export was permitted, when ¶ And 
wheat was under ten ſhillings a quarter, and ait 


afterwards when it was under twenty ſhil- 
lings (7). The crown nevertheleſs aſ- 
ſumed a power in thoſe times of granting 
comimiſſions to export corn, even when it 
exceeded thoſe prices, and frequently made 
uſe of it. So that, in the latter end of her 


lands into paſtures more effectually than all 
the ſtatutes that had been deviſed for this 
purpoſe. This was the propereſt method 
that could be taken for promoting tillage, 
by bringing the value of arable and grab 
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number of labourers thoughout the year, 
except in the time of harveſt; and as 
the employment is neither precarious, nor 
PROS nl dil foreign demand, it 19 at all 
u fines. nearly equal. And wherever con- 
. ſtant employment is to be found, inhabi- 
e tants will ibcreaſe in the {ame proportion. 
The populouſneſs therefore of every ex- 
tenſive country will in ſome rtieaſure 4. 
pend on the quantity of its lands in till; 

+ MW and if foreigners. are ſupplied . with x 5 
hs grain, the number of inhabitants will be 
* proportionally | augmented. : And no juſt | 
" Wl teafon can be given, why corn ſhould 1 not 
be confidered a8 a ſpecies + of metchandize, 
and an article of cochmeree, It is raiſed, 

| Indeed, for domeſtic, uſe, but. capable of | 
being exported. like: any other commodity 
of general. conſumprion. In a political 
view, no no other diſtinction can be made 
between the corn grower and manufacturer 
than what ariſes from the number of 


o hands they employ. In preparing theit re- 
15 ſpective commodities for ſale. Both are 


the fruits of labour, and the. ſurplus of the 
mnual conſumption may be exported 10 
N I: national 


. 180 0 
national advantage, wherey ver. a market 
can be foun . It cannot be thought de- 
trimental to the public, if corn of the ſame 
value as the annual export of our manu- 
factures ſhould be fent abroad. Fewer 
hands may perhaps be employed i in raiſing 


ſuch 2 quantity of corn than in manufac- 


| tures of that value: but if the number of | 


veſſels and ſeamen, which each employs, 

ſhould be taken into the account, the 
difference will not be very conſiderable. 

As paſturage employs a ſmall number 
3f hands, greater benefits may accrue 
from 1 it to individuals than, the public. On 
the contrary, grain, requiring | the aſſi ſtance 
of ü many, hauds to raiſe, it anſwers in every 
-reſpe peck to a manufattory, _whoſe utility 
arlle⸗ from the number of hands it em- 


ploy 41 And as an addition to the benefits 


aceruing from tillage, they are ſpread a: 
* 

mong a great number. | The, chief profit 

of many of our exports 1s confined to 2 

ſew ; while the, gains of the corn-trade arc 

received by every landowner. or his tenant 
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The export of corn ' ought 1 to be conf 'q 


dered not as deſi igned merely to relieve fo- 
reigners and diſtreſs ourſelves, but as the 
moſt effectual means of enlarging the 
quantity. And, if it prevents all the dan 


gers of a famine, every individual receives 


the benefit. 1 the time of a ſcarcity, 
our grain may be confined at home, and 


the ſurplus only of what we are not able 
to conſume may be exported. And it 


poſſeſſes this peculiar advantage, as an ar- 


ticle of commerce, that at particular times 


its export may be prohibited without in · 


jury to the growers. A ſimilar embargo, 
Jaid upon the goods of the. manufacturer, 
would immediate] y. red uce him to great 
inconveniences. His demand ought to be 


| as conſtant, and | ſubjet to as few interrup- 


tions, as poſſib le, that he may find a daily 
employment for his workmen. But, when 
grain bears an high price, the export may 
he reſtrained, and no room left for the 
farmer to complain. The advanced price, 
in the time of a; ſcarcity, equally, encou- 
mges. him to cultivate his lands, as the 
lerm iſſion to export his corn after a plen- 

3 tiful 
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tiful harveſt, The public therefore recelyes 
the henefit of the lands that ate cultivated 
for the uſe of for reigners when grain is plen- 
tiful; and it reaps it at the moſt ſeafonable 
time, when it is wanted at home. And 
this may be conſidered as one reafon for 
allowing exportation, and the beſt provis 
ſion the legiſlature can make for unfayour- 
able ſeaſons, 8 
Every country in Europe Is accaſionally 
ſubje& to plenty or ſcarcity of grain, 
And the maſt effectual method of creating 
plenty ſeems to be, ta encourage 'the 
growth of a gregter quantity than is abſo- 
lutely neceffary far domeſtic uſe; ſo that 
under every ſeaſon it may be enabled ta 
ſupply y itſelf without foreign affiſtance, It 
is not poſſible | to adjuſt the quantity of 
grain that is raiſed to the 4 88 canfurp- 
tion. The ſame quantity of land, that in 
favourable ſeaſons” produces a erop largo 
enough to admit of exportation, at particu- 
lar times will not yield a ſufficſency for 
domeſtic uſe, On ſuch occaſious we muſt 
ſupply ourſelves from abroad, ta the bene- 
a 1 of or foreigners, unleſs we provide againfl 
; 1107: Ae 


" G 8 
Lemm By Yall 2 Pieder Ghknkty chan l 
3 for our on cle _ 
petniiflidn” to export Hl Th 
the 2 — A meafure Ti can be 
burſued for kee ping its price nearly on an 
equality. And this is not leſs an advan- 
tage to e farmer chan the labod 
every oc upation. The one in depend 
on a reaſonable price for his grain, and rhe 
other may work according g to ancient rates, 
without varying their wages according to 
the prices of proviſions! * And it is ob- 
ſervable, that, after the ĩmport of foreig . 
corn had been properly regulated, and the 
export of our own. encouraged by the mi- 
niſtry of queen Elizabeth, its price became 
neither ſo Variable, nor at any 1 time fo ex- 
ceſſively bigh, as jn former ages. The 
farmers, it may be preſumed, always en- 
deayoured to raiſe a quantity ſufficient. for 
the uſual dead; but, as the ſeaſons 
were. not under their, 0 controul, the pr ice 
was as deren as the annual, crop. Aud 
this v was ſometimes ſo ſcanty, that the 


orte ſuffered all the extremitics af want. 
"0"; The 
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The Aan. laws. againſt e 6 the 
general poyerty, of, the, farmers and the 
want of a. free expat t ing plentiful years, 
might e 70 its high price on a 
failure of. the crop. But, after the reign 
of Elizabeth, (by, the excouragement. given 

9 export. grain, its, price became, more 
ay hough. ſubject to variations from 
the irregularity of the ſcaſons;. but it ne- 
ver amounted ſo high. as to, reduce the 
people to. the diſtrefles of a famine,,, And 
this ig calamity we: haye o reaſon. to 
fear, till > 


we bring it on ourſelves by im- 
proper regulations of the coru- trade. 38 
It is ſometimes taken for granted, that, 
if the export of corn Was totally prohi: 
bited,, its price would i in a few years be 
very much reduced, af the crops were 
plentiful. Tbis would ungoubtedly be the 
event, if the ſame. quantity of land ſhould 
be kept in tillage, and properly eultivated, 
But, if this meaſure ſhould. be adop ted, 

the quantity, would be gradually il 
ed. It is the hope of a certain market for 
his grain, at King or abroad, that encou- 
rages the farmer, and ſimulates him to 
raiſe 


(/ 185. ) 
riſe the greateſt quantity his lands: wilt 


„him, it is doubtful whether he would grow 
any more than would be requiſite to create 
Y a ſcarcity,” and oft conſequence. an high 
| Wl price.' And it is: not leſs à ſubject of 
> Wl doubt; whether the farmers in gebetet are 
1 I jt loſers by the! permiſſion to export grain. 
t a leſs quantity ſhould be raiſed, the 
> MN price of it would advance, and, like the 
1 charers in a monopoly, they would ſell a 
) IN fmall quantity at the ſame rate as a greater. 
lf it ſhould be ſuppoſed, -_ by pro- 
hibiting the export of grain, open 
„belds of arable land would ſtill continue in 


tillage, . a8 a pplicable to no other purpoſe, 


f 

ad that the o rs would be equally 
nduſtrious, yet 2 albne would not 
yield a appr. the annual conſumption. 
In various parts of the kingdom, a a conſi- 
| derable qvantity is raiſed in the incloſures; 
and, if the le⸗ 
to tillage, many of theſe would be cor - 
yerted into paſtures. In a few years, there- 
fore, the quantity of grain would be fo far 
diminiſhed, © that, after the moſt favoura- 
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Ne ee ede cles dread of a dearth would 


Phy far Oe that it would be p 
to bounty for corn imported. 
Nor abe the fears of leſſeninig the quan- 
| apy; eee in —_ altogether ground. 
leis. at of graſs lands fo 


The re fo much ex- 
that of wh. pt in moſt parts of 
the kingdom, that it is frequently neceſſity 
alone Which obliges the occupier of the 
latter to keep them in tillage. If they : are 
proper for converting es, it muſt 


into paſtur 
be the intereſt of every conſiderable land- 
owner, in almoſt all parts of the kingdom, 
except where grain is uſually dear, to ap- 

ply them to this purpoſe; Het w 
bably advance his rent, and affuredly 1 re- 
eve himſelf lot che charges to which 
If eich“ ge the exßehces f convey- 
* our grain abroad o ſailars reap the 
benefit; and at the fame! titnt © foreigners 
pay for a commodity 
We think it 6uf intereſt t eloath them 
and we think it the beſt ſecurity for the 
| per · 


5 F 


we catmot com ſume. 
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cloath them on cheaper terms, 7 7 they 
can manufacture the ſame ſort 28 
And is it hot equally wee ot 


public ta ſupply. them with, pm 2s. 1 


to prepare it for 11. Whenever we. " 
port any gooods « of our awn work 


by foreigners. : And will not the ſame 
reaſon hold good when applied to the cul; 
tivation of the lands? If a part of their 


juſtly ſuppoſed 
raifing i it to the landlord or his tenant. 

If we compare the rents of lands, as. dif. 
» tingui he. graſs and corn- lands, we 


u ſhall de able to aſſign one reaſon for the 


ſpirit of incloſip both in ancient and mo- 
The value of lands in til- 
ge depend, in a great meaſure, on their 
diſtance from the market or place 17 
e. dbeir produce is conſurned or exported. | 

3 * af arable land is let 1 in one 0 


; at 


permanence of our trade, when, we can 


any Q other. cammodity that requires labour 


e Je are taught to conſider all the hands 
employed for this purpoſe as maintained 


product js exported, | foreigners may be 
to pay the expence of 


{ % 
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a — and f in a nother at at te 
ad Bae 1 0 


ſo 27 neſs, and. equally 
rhlthvar ed; 1 the f theſe myſt be fo 
er the 


muckyneat ; lace of confurn tion than 
the ortier; chat tn exper ce of the e carriage 


| of” theif rodug s will reduce their value to 


| different Parts of the kingdom, will find 


i this t to be nearly. the caſe. A At At particular 
times the rule. ry, ſeem, to b erroneous, 


Grain. may | be dear, for = time, i. in coun; 

tries where i it was a fl cheap; but this 
variation of price is ſeldom of. long con- 
tinuanee. Ik. an exact account. of of the, prices 
of, grain as kepr in ever r market i in the 
Kiko gdom, i ie wi BE e tl at, 12 MF? 
of y ears, © here would | be n 10 93 — difference 
capeſt markets, 


between che deareſt in 1 9 
than what JAniſes rom 4 the expence of 
s Wy her, contin gent 


 Freig ht W Hage, an 
As: 5 
charges, For "this, TEA wi gente of lands 
om, is 


in tillage, ih ey exery part. of the 

to be eſtimated, by. the, « 2 convey: 
ing their produce to t e deare * 
| 5 ä 
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And 
were 
count 
the d 
1 pl 
much 


a In 
* 4 P 


other 


the a 
gener 
ig til 
the © 
does 

tain | 
grow! 
veyin 


der, 


„ 5 

And: ig. former times, when few: rivets 
were nayigable, and the, roads in many 
countries almoſt impaſſable in the winter, 
the difference ol the value of corn-lands, 
in, places- diſtant from each other, Was 
much greater than at preſent. dl Rt) 


is 
In eſtimating, the rent of graſs: lands, 


other confidetations s are fo, be. taken, into 


the account, - Though. their produce, in 


general, 1 15 not equal in 12 19 iP, that of lay ods 
0 es ts yet. it is s Ft ex, 10 capa Fin 


£5  % 


tain it. ; de. great e bf pi To corn⸗ 


grower 1 cultivating the tl 12 I and. ou⸗ 

31 | 
reying the e Cre to. the p ale, re: 
quire An abatement to 1 f mad e in Kat t. 
In fone, countries which: abound). with 


3s 165 1 ; 411 IF; 
** 141 


grain, the arable. lands in the common 


34 


Felds are let, at little le more. ben Hue Ralf 
of t the tent of. the incloſed DISA in 
the ſame. — 1 


The. reaſon of which 
wuſt . a great = 6} to the 


K AA & 


114 © 4 


1 N. 
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„ hen 
the nature of graſs-latids, w ben applied tg 
the feeding of cattle, that, if e qual i in goods 
neſs, they will be nearly of a ſame hk 
in almoft every part of England; or, af 
leaſt, they are not fo unequal it the 715 
as lands in tillage. The product of an 
zere of corn- land, th many places, cannot- 
| ved to the deareſt market under 
an expence; of ten or twelve ſhillings j and 
the 'yearly product of att acre of graſs 
Iand; in the ſarne pariſh, may be frequently 
eviiveyed to the place of fate at à very 
ufig charge, and the whole Prolit reaped 
at à very moderate expenece. For theſe 
feaſons It may be aker for granted, where- 
ever the aw of graſs and corn-lands aps 
proach! nearly to each other, grain is uſu- 
ly dear in that country: and, on the 
contrary, whete the difference between 
their rents is very conſiderable, corn is ge 
tterally cheap, and raiſed upon acids that 
can be applied to no other purp 
Theſe: obſervations on the value of od 
Ne only to their chief products, com 


iid eattle. There are many other article 
| which 


( 1 R 1 ) 
which yield a great profit, but aro confined 
particular places. The rent of h 

grounds is commonly higfi; and the mall 
ncloſures in the neighbourhood of popu- 
lous towns ate generally let at a rent very 
much above their intrinſie value, + they 
were occupied by farmers or \gratiers's- 

is always ſuppoſed that theſe ttrelofures 

rented for convenience; ; and theit 


ly value of lands. A e A i 
ry = reſtraints nad der been but tar ab 
ed ſpirit of * under the reigus of the 
> of Tudor, it is not unlikely but 
1 0 cotnn ons, a8 well * 
: divided fields" of 
would Bare been gradually 
* ev | a tone beate Tk 
| _£ And n no „att can be 


ug to the 


Ire roving waſte and uncultivated 


nd. , 11 is is an undertaking generally 
ded” wg fetdom executed. "The 


pro- 


„ ought to be no rule for fix ing the euere 5 


5 be * the any of Lifligind ihe ſeveral 
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IT Thong) foch . Salt might bs 
© to ene and the publie, 


mon pe 0p = 12 aim + much. 9 of: the ſa- 
vage as to look upon extenſive. und deſolate 
tracts of land with ple: ſure, ind are gene- 
rally ready to oppoſ 


oppoſe. every attempt to 
out 8 an- o inclofure. Bot im this, [As 


ind cultivating wafte 


neee to proportioi 
ſheep to the paſturage. V 
bebeg i. plentiful, they increaſe the 
number; and leſſen it, When it grows 
ſcarce. Ratethieds) ſeldam in the un 
Ee e E are, oblige o de · 
101 eee, eee 0 me 


abvays. pr: 6 


counterba lance their profits. 
But let us ſuppoſe the . to 
rap no profit from the incloſure of waſtes, 
when all the expences are taken into the 
account the public will nevertheleſs. re- 
5 cave great benefits 3 the num 
habitants Will be inoreaſed⸗ and the lands, 
When properly cultivated; muſt make pro- 
f viſions 8 more plentiful. 15 Some, indeed, of 
2 tho 16 ttacts af land, Which pafs under the 
» name of waſtes, are frequently looked upon 
s too barren to defray the expences of an 
incloſure. | 


few ; but there are 'others, which, in a 
Verl = 2 Guia & 11570 few 
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entirely. — by the fab Peg who | 
their ſtock of cat- 
then the 


times ſuſtain are Nat ralways ace“ to 


r of in- 8 


nd this may bei the caſe ofa 
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Wan would defray eee 
diviſion and culture. herr 
r, u | ready do ge me pan 
<culat+picces of ground as abſolutely ſteril, 
will not — reflect, that ſome; of the 
-caltivated lands in their nei eighbourhood 
were probably in the —— few cen - 
turies ago, and reputed to be batrren, till, MW out 
by repeated culture, they put off their M ch: 
wild nature, and came uſeful. It is cer- hax 
"tain, that, in many countries, -waſte ſers 
grounds incloſedionly for a few years have MW of! 


(been à valuable acquiſſion $02the rb arr 
and proprietors ; and there Vice 
to doubt, but a proper eultivaridn would 10 
make many others equally p rofitable. Na- land 
ture has been ſo various dam liberal in her pric 
- gifts, that it is frequently unjuſt! to con- fame 


demn any ſoil as — uſeleſs. 80 
great is the variety of trees, gtaſſes, and 
grain, that ſome will be found adapted to 
every ſoil. Wie are originally indebted to 
he hand of nature for the greateſt part o 
the wodds in England. Induſtry has been 
exerted rather in clearing the tanks, than 


planting them for uſe. And it is pro- 
bable, 


2 5 


( »5) 


puted to be barren, were formerly covered 
with woods. . The trunks of trees, after 
being butied for many centuries, are ſome- 
times dug up in particular places, which 


been ſuppoſed to have grown there. With 
out inquiring into the cauſes of theſe 


de ſerved, og there, are 2 pieces of ground 
ve of ſo iutractable a nature; but, if they be- 
ic came private property, would be made ſer- 
on en to mankind. 


2 · linds in tillage, that are held by ſeveral pros 
er prietors, might have been improved by the 
n- fame means. Ie is ſcareely poſſible, as be- 
fore ohſerved, in the preſent ſtate of the 
open aud undivided fields, to cultivate them 
in tho beſt manner, and employ; them to 

ſuch purpoſes as ate moſt beneficial to the 

landlord and the public. A part of them, 
through the want of a proper reſpite from 
the plough by ſowing them with clover or 
Braſs ſeeds, cannot yield ſo profitable a pro- 
O 2 | duos: 


bable, that many tracts of land, now re- 


without ſuch evidence could never have 


ir chapters on x the ſurface of the carts which 


the ineloſure of 8 _ 


196 ) 
duce'as PMA, lands; and other parts, i 
_- out in common paſtures for cattle and ſheep 
are permitted to continue in their original 


ſtate. Bad huſbandry is common to almoſt 44 
all the undivided fields through out the kitip! 1 6 
dom; and one reaſon is, no one can exert 11 
himſelf, and depart from the uſual rotation Ja 
of crops, but others will partake of the im! oy 
provement. Induſtry ! in agriculture, : as in 2 
every other occupation, is awakened and 70 


ſpurred on; when 1 1ts gains are immediately plac 
confined to itſelf, and not thrown, 481 it were, 


into the common ſtoc g bp 
But let us carry. our views farther; and pes 
 conlider hat effects a getieral'ineldfure of I fn 
the lands throughout the” kingdom would WM l ; 
have produced, if proper encouragement 1 
had been given for this puf poſe by the le- land 

| giflature-under the line of Tudor and the MW 4%" 
e "A reigns. The firſt evriſequence e 
of ſuch a ahead: would have been, that WW rale 

Are rents of the lands in man) epuities Pap 


would have been almoſt! entirely detet. 
mined by the ene 6 of the 7 and 


1 19% 0 
| tillage: lands on auy other account thai 
as being moſt proper for either of theſe pur- 
123 preſent, the value or rentof lands 
depends on In a variety of circumſtances, be- 
des the quality of the ſoil. | Before any 
judge ment can be formed on t is head, it 
ought to be inquired, without conſidering 
the nature of the ſoil, whether they are 
arable or graſs-lands, antient paſture- 
grounds, at what diſtance they lie from the 
place, Where their produce is uſually con- 
ſumed or ſold, and the general price « of-pro+ 
viſiohs'there. Let me be underſtood to 
ſpeak here of ſuch lands as are occupied by 
farmers or graziers, and not thoſe which 


lie in the neighbourhood of . populous 
towns. Now, if we ſhould ſuppoſe all the 


lands to be incloſed, many of the above in- 


quiries would be needleſs; and the moſt ne- 
ceflary one would be, whether as corn or 
graſs-laiids they would yield the greateſt 


Fre to the 'occupiers. In this caſe the in- 
eſt of the [landowner and the public 


would always eoincide; and the huſbandry, 
be 


en ted to the nature of the ſoil; 'and 
nb $7] 2 5 * HOES 4D 4 : the 


* 


E 
the demands of the neighbourhoad, would 
be invariably followed. The moſt proſita · 


ble return from tillage or paſture would be 


calculated; and the application of them to 


either of theſe uſes, that yielded the greateſt 
gain, would be the moſt beneficia 
public. As long as the lands remain un- 


to tho 


divided, it is not poſſible to-employ. them 
in this manner. Corn-lands, whether pro- 
per for the purpoſe Or not, muſt continue 


as ſuch; and the commons and graſs- lands 


muſt remain as they have done for ſome 
centuries. It requires, however, no great 
{kill in agriculture to diſcern, that when» 
ever it is deſigned to improve any lands, 


and apply them to the moſt profitable 


uſes, the uality of the ſoil, 1 the dev 


mands of the neighbourhood, ought to be 
firſt conſulted. 


The eee of keeping the open and 


undivided fields in conſtant tillage com- 
mouly obliges the owners of graſs-lauds.! in 


the ſame pariſh to reſtrain their tenants 


com ploughing them; and in many parts 
of the kingdom the reſtraint is of equal ad- 
Vantage to both par tie, but, if a general! in- 


3 = cClaoſure 
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ate nale: Sent 


11 ab — — Ore 

WH cents. reduced to an equality with the old 
| corn: lands no ſuppoſed to he incloſed, 
dem landigrd would, be obliged te permit 
his tenant to apply his lands to ſuch uſes a 
would yield him the greateſt profit, and to 
bporſue a mode of huſbandry beſt adapted to 
the nature of the ſoil. This is far from be- 
ing the caſe at preſent... It frequently hap- 
pens, that corn- lands, for want of incloſing, 
waer Mpeſvg, a proper culture; nor can 
| FF SOAP hz, be conveyed 
mien at an extraordi- 
h caſe the k 

ie Joly. 


c common, and their 


* 4 2 


— would be, that the inland & 
would abound with paſturage, and the 
counties 
chielliy F-"ptn-lands. The grain that is 
"raiſe id rhe interior counties muſt be con- 
fimed" there, and the quantity propor- 


tioned, as far as it can be, to the demand. 
W Pe only A has * "FJ 0 __ : But 


— of a general f in- 


upon the coaſts: I would. conſiſt | 
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40" this irfegutir” price of Grain; tha 
Hand:ownierd in the interior counties. wi 
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charge of, earryiug grain toſthecſte 


che interior counties. An 


LIN | > * « 


8 Fs Along eärb are wok 


Adv annce, 


pr . And ehe 


denvour to convert their cot n lands into 
aſtütes, s the value of their product | 
4 wel- üer 'certdiff than” that of the 


Ihe truth of theſs obſervations” ſcetnis A 
be confirmed: 57 es "Ti the inland 
evifities * mag are i mo freque chen 


acts of pA U 1 geit r edi is be been ob- 
taintd with a view of converting atable 
lands into paſtures- Flle extraordinar 


nlenti ful years, and the? Mmademte -Expenoe 
of conyeying the produce af graſs- lands to 
London or other markets, are the chief 
. reaſons, why x aſturage abounds ſo much in 

d for the ſame 


bon. if a general incloſure took place, the 
greateſt ; 


cheapeſt terme. and wir h a the moſt X 
nly increaſe the Hregidity: ofthe per or 
inland counties. Many lands, 
nd a pplicable to no 

ent their” pr preſent ſtate, would be 
zaſtures; and the quant nti of 

hs cette he” 'farther dimi 

Corn, indeed, would ſtill be ed, 25 ac- 
cou it of the con tant demand for it, and as 
beſt adapted to the nature of particular ſoils, 
) miſt profitable to the occ occupiers. But 
the quantity would — Je leſſened, 


8 


grain in th 


now kept in tillage, a 


Fn 


9 . 


n r FO being at — J 
ap lands to ſuch ue as they looked up- 
on to be the mot profitable to themſelves or 


auh. 


Rey hi views of — exicourag 
paſturage. And though a leſs quautity of 
r. ſhould be employed for raiſing grain, 
yet the diviſion by incloſures ould enable 
the 24% com anger x in the my man- 
| 25 ; plentiful. As » uſual... Such lande as were 
in —_—_— in the neighbourhood of populous 

would remain ſo; and thoſe only 
— be 9 — into paſtures, which 
lay at the greateſt diſtange from the marke 
and might be the moſt advantageouſly ap- 
Plied to this uſe. . be the Ee 


ment of — — ie) 


115117 


v1, 40% 7 3154; Ana 
gener 1 SL — 
15 (a lead — When 
needleſs or impolitic to direct the land: 
owners Nee what manner 


poſſible: — — of: gait, dhe ereting | 
poblio c magazines, and filling them in plen- 
tifal years? In the a® againſt fo eſftallers. 
regrators, and engroſſers, perm given 
to every one to engroſs and keep in his 
houſe,” or granary, any quantity of corn, 
when the price is low (s). And as indivi- 
dals can ſeldom take advantage of this li- 
erty; public granaries have been recom - 


as. uſeful'm reducing the prĩoe of 


S © 8 f n I Fo 0 > 


o- coru in years of ſcarcity. This ſcheme in- 
of Wl terferes with no one's liberty, but permits 
ed me land- Holder to purſue his own mode af 
cultivation, and to employ his lands to ſuch 
he purpoſes as he conceives to be the moſt pro- 


8 to ne And, at the 0s time as 
0 3500 6; 6 B. vr. e. % 


11 5 


gras 


5650 3 iow — 12 think — 
himſe f abliged to tlieſe: pu lic pra 


which are filled with his grain, When the Bire: 
price is — — Fry 
chaſer? Int ne — ntys it hay! 
| be jullly ſu pol 

—— — — price; ap may 


—— — meds of; vitlding, at {uct 
times a confiderable advantage. TFhis me- 
thodiof providing againſt the danger of a fa 
mine has been practiſed in Italy, and ſome 
Parts of Switzerland : and it may therefore 
De concluded, that experienog has confirmed 

is utilitys, and: in, 32 een 


. it to general ut the n 
uſe of gtauaries may be foung, eiu), 0 les ol 
peculiarly adapted to the exigencies of theſe mers, 


ſtates, and ſo mny inconveniences may at- 
tendithem in other co. nat aud _ 

_ eee 19 57 88525! 
In the Eccleſiaſtical ſtate the corn-grower 
18 obliged to n a certain quantity of 


_ corn into the ope 8 granaries 85 a fixed 
* | pr ce, 


* 


12 
- 


ſtares — ary 1! Now; 
firſt view of xhis plan, there is 
that deſerves? nee. lt can be ö 
deted only as à mode of oppreſſion, that 
may keep in awe an — populace, but 
muſt create and maintain an univerſal po- 
rty among t farmers. And, What is 
equally to eren ted it ſeldomcanſwera 
the purpoſe for which! it. as pretended to be 
deſigned; eg pre There 
muſt therefore before 
ton, orabuſes committed int ag 
of theſ@#franiries; and brher eruſbs pe Probably 
doncur to Treats" rhe frequent ſcarèity of 
0 grain "199 ferne parts ef Italy. One reaſon 
is obvious; the general poverty of the far- 
% ich equally difales them from 
eeping at Rock in Fön luder w. plentiful 
feAPafd from coltiviting theit lands 
it therbeſe matther 12A fd in every count 
try," where the Cccupiers of the lands are 
poor, Or Are Hot allowed to keep any” part 
of their grain in their hands, on the-pfof- 
q ie pect 
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it may be juſtly eſteemed an happineſs to 


ebene m 0 _— ſame time 
where the returns of a trade With foreigners 
are trifling; in theſe circumſtances it may 
be admitted, that - public granaries under 
proper regulations may be uſeful. They 
may afford that relief in the time of þ ſear- 
city, which the farmers are not able to ſup- 
ply by the reſerve they have made in plen- 
tiful years, and which no individuals, unlef 
authorized by the ſtate, can take upon 
them to do, without employing it for the 
purpoſe of a monopoly: -- Wherever the 
lands are ſufficient by a proper cultivation 
to maintain the inhabitants, public grana- 
ries may be conlidered; as indications. of an 
oppreſiive government or of bad huſbandry, 
And they are liable to ſo many abuſes, that 


the publick, that they were not erected in 
England two or three centuries ago, when 
the liberty of the ſubjects as more preca- 
ions & than at preſent. They would pro- 
.bably . have been converted to the pur- 
poſe of oppreſſion, and have become more 
burthenſomo than au of the pubic. 
Poſts. le d bord riot inte 1d! 7 


1 


1 pblic granaries at Gaps ſtands — 
objections and of many others to 


er aich — liable under arbitrary governs 
ey WM ments. But all the ivſticutions. of a free 
r- tate are not to be haſtily adopted by 
p- avother, that is equally free. The public 
n- nmeaſures and regulations of a ſtate may and 
5M vight to be adapted to the nature of the 
on country, and the ſituation of the inhabi- 
bel tants ; and of this kind we may confider 
he the uſe of granaries at Geneva. This ſtate 
on poſſeſſing only a ſcanty territory, the 
u. products of the lands may be eaſily brought 
an under regulation s; without doing any ma- 
y. terial injury to the farmers. And, beſides 
til this ſmall extent of territory, the general 
to barrennels of the lands, whoſe returns are 
in een and ſeldom admit of any wan, 
COR "Ad ds ian eme of G e aro 
e the veaſont for this: neaſure 
| convincibg; if we reflet on its dtustich 


nich reſpect to the bordering ſtates. It may 
maintain its independence as long as it 


bu ans itſelf out of its own Kores. 
If 


„ 
It it ſhould be ſo far deſtiti 
proviſions, as conſtantly or even frec eutly mt 
to anden the aſſiſtance of its neighbours, the! 
they would ſoon take advantage 66 i + A 
necefiit he: and reduce it to their own terms, ries. 
Where chen all cir rcumflances are the 97 


ſame, let the fame meaſures be purſued; = 
but, where they are widely different, it up, 


they 


moſt be imprudent to adopt them. And nage 
the landed and commercial intereſt of WM of tl 
Britain, its ſituation, fertility, and flour- awa 
iſhing ftate, are ſo unlike thoſe, of Ge- | POPE 
neva, or any of the Swiſs Cantons, that the free 
uſefulneſs of granaries there can be no mant 
Dot at their utility in Eugland. they 
Publick granaries are more negeſlary un: 11s 
— ſome climates than others, on account hty £, 
of the unoertainty of the crops. The hail- ſcarci 
| Berna end hurricane, ſo much complained II let t 
of by the old Roman writers, ate almoſt pe- I fade 
culiar to the warm climates, and deſtroy in lame, 
Afew; hours all the promiſes of a plentiful i almoſ 
charveſt, Accidents of this kind are fre the cr 
quent in Italy, and the ſouthern parts of theſe 
F rance, and ſometimes. reach as far as Swit- Wl 
0 C 


Zerland; and the menge and deyaſtations 
A they 


11 
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After this deduction o of the 5 of grana- 
ries in foreign countries, let. us conſider how 

far they might. be ſerviceable mn , England, 
and what effeeks they might produce. 


the ſs of large granaries, 5 7 


3 


Suppoſing them tc 
nagement, the oppreſſive uſe that is made 


Had; wax of £3 ob Hell 


5 44 


always liable, can . be though 
proper D e of then among. a 
ine peopl e. N Ur, | 


; Pn hops abr 
ie al admit "of, | And Ke 55 re from 
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luck the; pric ice "of grain. : And 


+ Ki bet . 


ad, HEN 5 ie 5 profefſed 


but let i. it Ahe, at the 


farcity. te | | 


s oo 4 ! 
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> of grain 


crop:i.ands at this 1s the-caſe,. wall not 
theſe p pu lic ranariqs 0 particulat times be 
 pleful galy as far as they are detrimental to 


the corn- grower, and become beneficial at 


La _— 


his expence? If they ſhould fix the BY 


- 


they "ales ate not to. * repaired without 


them to be under ;pubſick ma- 


of them in Italy, and to which, hey are 


ircly, de ends. on, u the quantity, of 
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of grain in a year of ſcarcity at ſo low a 
rate, that the farmer cannot without loſs 
{ell his ſcanty crop on the ſame terms, muſt 
not the landlord bear a part of the loſs, and 

be obliged to make an abatement ; ul his builc 
rent? In ſhort, if theſe granaries ſhould f. 
be erected in every county, the farmer WM city! 
would live in the conſtant fear of an unf - ſtanc 
vourable ſeaſon, and ſcargely rejoice amid theit 
a plentiful harveſt. Whe 
Granaries cannot be erected, and kept in in tb 
order under the moſt frugal management, MW owne 
but the proprictors will probably find them- WE torn 
felves Joſers in the end. They cannot be to th 
built, filled, and ma aged, unleſs at a great I Sers 
expence. And this, with the dangers from I treats 
vermin, inſects, and accidents, to which 


they are always expoſed, and the conſtant WF W 
care in ſcreening and ſtirring the grain, have ff ot a 
almoſt diſcouraged their uſe among ſuch  gulat 
perſons as have already built them for I to th 
conveniency, or the proſpe& of gain. In I Ava) 
ſome years of great plenty a moderate ſtock I the p 
has been laid. up; and a ſcarcity ſucceeding Wh ting! 
in the following year, great profit has been fertil: 
e. 94 it was Pe to foreſee a ſcar- bail- 


city ; 


1 is ) 1 
tiy;- this would undoubtedly be an FE, 4 
ible meaſure; but the proſpect is in general 
too tincertain, and tlie hazatd too great, to 
build too much upon thein. 
The beſt provihiofl againſt years of "T0 
city is made by the farmers whoſe citcum- 
ſtances enable them to keep their corn in 
theit Harids In hopes of ati advinced price: 
Wheat is better preſerved i in the ſtraw than 
in the beſt regulated granary. And the 
owners of old wheat-hovels and ricks of 
corn ought | to be conſidered as benefactors 
to the public, by providing againſt the dan- 
gers of want, though they are ſometimes. 
treated by a thoughtleſs and licentious 
tabble as the peſts of ſociety. 

Without trying expetiments_ thas may 
not anſwer the expences, br enforcing re- 
zulations that may be uſeleſs or pernicious 
| to the farming bulineſs, the legiſlature has 
Aways; in its Power the means of regulating 
the price of grain by prohibiting or permit 
ting its export. Our lands in general are 
fertile, and ſubject to as few accidents from 
bail- ſtorms aid irregular ſeaſons as any in 
Lurops. And by a due encouragement 


P 2 gwen 
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given to huſbandry, : a ſufficient quantity of 
grain will always be raiſed, . and ſold at a 
moderate price, when the exportation 18 
1 5 regulated. 

It, ſeldom. happens i in 7X time of; a four 
city p grain but the grievapce , is in part 
aſcribed to the adgers. and. other dealers i in 
corn; ; all of whom, i in the eſtimation of the 
populace, unite to advance the price of pro- 
97 9 and take advantage of their neceſ- 
In, their rage againſt; t theſe they are 
19 15 forget the eneral cauſe « of a a ſcarcity, 
an unfavourable feaſon, a ind ſometimes per- 
mit even the farmer bimfelf to eſcape with- 
out. cenſure. And it was probably owing | 
t6 unpropitious ſeaſons, and the debaſement 
of the coin, that the ſtatute Was enacted for 
regulating higlers and | badgers, and ſup- 
preſſing toreſtallers and'; regrators. - "Theſe 
petty dealers, if unreſtrained, might con- 
tribute to enhance the” price of proviſions; 
ad for this reaſon i it was thought pro- 
per to b them under ſome Teftric 


tions ON 


0 5 180 61 Ed VI. e. 14. ; a 
Higlers, 


« W . 
* Hightrs, badg gers, and ſuch as 88 
carry odds for 13 are to be fou nd in 5 


5 . . # 
S 


moſt * every p part” of the kingdom, _ in 
former times were much more numerous 
than at preſent; but the PEG, dealers. in 

le poploys, coun 


55 are peci uliar to, tl 
fries which 70 unable to ſupply the in- 
babitaß ts with i {fu cient quantity of gram 
of their own. row wth. Their circumſtances 
are keys too low to enable them to 
purchaſe a great quantity at a diſtance, and 
„br this reaſon they gener ly. ay, out, their 
7 all Kock of . 77 ak 5 
* 5 in one market, and vending them in 
g mother. © ' They are therefore ſo far ſervice- 
t able a8 to reduce 0 price X grain in all 
r che q ets l 5 nei bour 09d nearly ta 
7 W eib nch. Fl r gain i 1s * hep ſo 
great a td be an. 0b eh of envy. It. ſome- 
es amotifits to little more than the pro- 
F labour afid carriage. In ſome places, 
where tlie toudeft clamour has been raiſed 
wink chers, * the peo ple have ſtood 1 in- 
debteck ro 2 0 f in e circumſtances 
for the 1 11 of the corn that has 


fpplied the markets. Andi it would have 
P 3 been 


574 


1. ferent a manner, as tore 


- almoſt every commodity, raiſed from his 


93 219 
been much more adyiſeable. to haye in 
creaſed the number of ba ers, than to have 
leflened it by improp er ee For if 
any one received a conſiderable. profit by 
this kind of rate others would Have im- 
mediately en in it, i if they had not 
been reſtraine 0 y the ſtatute, a d prevented 
all the Ae of a mondpoly. But the 
circumſtances of theſe men are generally ſo 
mean, that, as they can ſubſiſt only by a 
ready fale, 1 0 danger 1s . lagi: 
nary. * 

In former times, faba many of the mar- 
kets were little frequented, the principal 
| ſupplies of proviſions | were brought i in by 
the higlers and badgers; ; but the products 


R ENS. 


of the lauds ae now. diſpoſed, of in ſo dit. 
der r their affiſtance 


in a regt mea ſure u le "ſs The farmer 18 
unwilling to loſe. the, profit that is made 
by the baggers, and for- this reaſon he at- 


98 upon the market, aud expoley to ſale 


lands. The badgers, however, are in par- 
ticular countries ſuch uſeful aud neceſſary 


| drudges, that in general they deſerve the 
e thanks; 


. 


- 


4 as ) PEEL 
thanks, rather than the indignation of the 
populace. And ſo uſeleſs was the law re- 
lative to them, that the clerks of the peace: 
public, 0 | Y 
As to thoſe tealers in grain, Wei are 
1 by the name of corn- factors, and 
e refide in countries whoſe, principal com- 
ſo modity _ is grain, they ought to be conſi- 
2 dered in a different light. They are gene- 
* rally employed to buy corn by commiſſion, 
either for the purpoſe of exporting, it to a 


[* WW foreign market, or conveying it to a diſtant 


al W market in the kingdom. And if it is 
J vwanted in any particular country, that i is 
ts unable to ſupply itſelf, it ſeems to be the 
f. moſt adviſeable meaſure to employ them as 
agents or factors, unleſs i it can be ſuppoſed 


do be the intereſt of every dealer in grain 


je ¶ t attend upon the market in perſon, though 
t- ¶ it may lie at the diſtance of fifty or an hun» 
le fred miles from his abode, To omit the 
is WF inconvenience and expence of ſuch an at - 
Tendance, it is well known, that corn is 


7 Grays bought on cheaper terms by a re- 
ff Wow ” 4 ſident 
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received a greater. benefit from it than the 
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ſident factor, than it Can be hs one e who WW dep 
 oecaſionally attends the market. oy van 
And here it may not be improper to = 


take- notice of the abſurdity of compelling kin 
the farmers, in Particular places, ſometimes MW ma; 
to ſell their grain in the market, and not in t 
perimittin them to diſpoſe of it by ſam- mu; 
ples. Where the commodity of a country W pri 
conſiſts ehiefly in grain, and it is bought For 
foot exportation or ſome diſtant part of the com 
kingdom, a reftraint of this kind i is often in No! 
the higheſt” degree impolitic. It anſwers less 
no Other end than to put the farmers to ſow 
the ncedlefs expence of carrying it to the onl 
market, and ſometimes. of bringing 1 it back poſi 
galt; f. in order to deliver i it at the place ap- and 
pointed by the buyer. Experience | has 0 
often ſhewn the futility of this ſcheme for 

lechseiug the price of grain; but experience 


i EY 
8 


in 

is commonly forgotten 1 in a few years, and MW oth 
muſt be repeated for the conyiftion. of the WM the 
| populace. * After theſe orders Have been oth 
iſſued in particular markets, the farmers ſho 
uſually take care to ſupply. them i in ſmall exp 
quantities; aud, as s far ; as obſeryation. can be ſibl 


„„ depended 
> 19901 | 6 _ 


depended o 
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vance the price. 


If corn is EY in one part of we 


kingdom i in order to be fold j in another, it 
may be taken, for granted. that it is wanted 


in the market to which it is conveyed, and 
muſt be ſo far ſerviceable as to reduce the 
price of grain raiſed in that neighbourhood. 


For the moſt ſucceſsful means of making a 


commodity cheap, is to introduce plenty. 


Nor 1s there any danger of a monopoly, un- 


leſs it ſhould be imagined, that no grain is 


ſown in that couutry, or that it is imported 
only by one pern. The firſt of theſe ſup- 
poſitians is not true in any part of England; 
and the other wants probability. It fre- 
quently happens, that grain is expoſed ta 

ale in the ſame market, which was. grown. 
in counties at a Breat diſtance from each 
other. : And how it ſhould fall out, that 
the farmers, "ot. ſuch; a diſtance from each 
other, or the ſeveral importers, of grains 
Would combine ! in fixing the price, muſt be 
explained by thoſe who believe 1 it to be pot- 
fi ible. The truth 3 is, the price of grain in 


rn country, that i is not able to ſupply it- 
ſelf, 
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ſelf, will be regulated nearly by the price it 
bears i in a cheaper market, with the addi- 
tional expence of freight or carriage. As ſoon 
as corn falls ſo low in its price in one mar- 
ket as to defray the expence of conveying 
it to another, and allow a reaſonable profit, 
the corn- factor is immediately employed to 
purchaſe it. And, if he advances the price 
in his own market, he muſt reduce it in 
another by ſending a ſupply. For theſe 
reaſons, its price in the ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom differs chiefly on account of the 
charges of conveyance, and 8 contin- 
gout expences. 

The populace of every . is always 
inclined, in the time of a ſcarcity, to confine 
the produce of their lands immediately ta 
themſelves. ' And at theſe ſeaſons we may 
pity their diſtreſs, though we cannot always 
approve of their diſcretion. When the corn 
raiſed in any county cannot be conſumed 
there, it muſt either be exported into fo- 
reign countries, or conveyed ta a . diſtant 
market at home, in order to enable the fars 
mer to pay his rent, aud maintain his fa · 
3 


- Cas?) 
mily and ſervants. |. And FR what other 
means can thoſe parts of the kingdom be 
ſupplied, that ſeldom grow a fufficient 
quantity for their own con ſumption? It 
would be as reaſonable ta confine the inha- 
bitants of Nottingham and Witney to ſell 
their ſtockings and blankets in their'own' 
counties, as to oblige the farmer to diſpoſe 
of his grain in his own neighbourhood. 
Each will undoubtedly ſeek for the beſt 
market; and that will be always beſt, 
where their goods are moſt wantec. 
And it is obſervable, that, whenever there 
is a ſcarcity of grain, the price of all other 
proviſions is proportionally advanced. It 
might be ſome relief to the poor, when 
corn. is dear, if they could have recourſe 
to the ſhambles, and ſupply” themſelves ſo 
plentifully from thence as to have occaſion 
for a ſmall quantity of bread. But this re- 
lief is ſeldom. in their power. An inſtance 
ſcarcely occurs, when corn is dear, and 
ather proviſions are cheap. Their prices 
generally i riſe or fall together, though in 
ſome reſpects they ſeem to be entirely inde- 


pendent on pom: other r. For ſeaſons un- 
3 
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favourable to the growth of corn are not als 
ways ſo to graſs; and yet it is found, by 
enpetience, that the grazier e the 
price' of fat. cattle, 8 the farmer advan- 
cas the price of grain. And tbie rates of 
proyidious. may be juſtly thought to be in- 
dependent on the price af corn, for this ob- 
vious reaſon, that, whenever grain as dear, 
a greater quantity is always conſumed. 
For; howeyer dear bread may be, it is the 
cheapeſt of all Panna tothe poor. They 
will therefore confine tbhernſelues toi the 
cheapeſt dete and Alpen with their uſual 
quantity of ſhambles meat, which for this 
reaſon. ought. to become more plentiful and 
cheap. But this is ſeldom the caſt. Grain: 
indeed, from. the greater conſumption, may 
hecomę dearer; but, as the conſumption of 
ſhambles meat is leſſened in the fame prop 
Portion, its price ought to be reduced. And 
vet. whether its conſumption. is gteater or 
leis, it is always found to. be dear, when: 
the Price. f grain is High: It hould; ſsem, 
Ine revges,: as if the price of ſhathbles-meat 
Was not always regulated by the plenty or. 
ſearcity P's but by the price of grain; 
4. and, 


= 


| 6 22 5 
and, on the other hand, that the price of 


ſcarceneſs. ty 
To. deftat;+ as it een * ee 
that were made under the reigns of the 


Tudor- family, for preventing the converſion 


of tillage-lands into paſtures, laws were 
enacted for increaſing the breed of neat cat · 


tle, which of confequence. acquired graſs- 


lands for their maintenance. It was or- 
I daitied by a ſtatute, that no burcher ſhould 
BY kill any calf to ſell, which frad been calved 
between the firſt day of January and the 
: firitiof May, in every year; under the penalty 
If offorfiiting fix ſhillings and eight pence (a). 
This act was frequently revived under the 
reignsof Henry the Eighth, and Elizabeth; 
but it was of too general a nature to be uſe· 
* I ful to the public. In particular places, it 
was mote beneficial to the land- holders to 
deſtroy the calves than to rear them; and, if 
We excep * the countries, in which calves 
bad bot vſvally reared, the law muſt have 


been very." inconvenient to the farmers in 


ey an; Vine . 
. 5 general. 


grain is oy ae 9 — its ene oy 


oured to elude or defeat its 


intention by ſelling their calves to the 


butcliers undet the name of weanlings. To 
prevent this evaſion; an act was made pro- 
— the n 1 "HE Weatts 


ad o 11 ng the” Vieed of 
neat wore ef? induce the people to de- 
ſtroy their calves in every. place where it 
was inconvenient. to rear them, and eould 
anſwer no other end than to deprive. 15 
public of a quantity of veal, that m 
have been brought to the market, if del 
ſtatutes had never been enacted. To re- 


duce the price of ſhambles meat, it was or- 


dered, that no perſon ſhould take wy an 
balfpenny for a pound of beef or pork, or 
above three farthings for a pound of mut- 
ton or veal, and leſs in thoſe countries 


where they had been uſually fold for 


leſs (2). As this ſtatute would probably 
not anſwer the purpoſe, another was en- 
acted the pllowing year, e the 900 


(ﬆ) 24 H. VIII. . 0% 
bid. c. 3. 5 
vernors 


POM wm 118 « might de E 
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vernors of cities and market - towens, upon + 

complaint made of any butcher refuſing to 

ſell rictual by weight as, above, were em- 
powered to ſell, or cauſe to be ſold, at theſe 

| rates, all ſuch victual for ready money, to be 

delivered to the owner; and, to enforce the 

ſtatute, it was ordained, that, if any graziers 

or owners of fat cattle refuſed to ſell them 

upon ſuch reaſonable price, as that the but - 

cher might retail them at the prices above- 

OE the juſtices of the peace, mayors, — 

or goyernors af eities, might cauſe indiffe- 

rent perſons to ſet prices upon them, which 

if the owners refuſed to accept, they might 

bind them to appear the next term in the 

ſtar· chamber, to be puniſhed as the king's 

counſel ſhould think good (0). As no en- 

couragement Was given to fatten cattle, it 

eannot be imagined, that any other but 

fuch as were lean, and could ſold on the 

loweſt terms, would be expoled | to ſale. 

After a trial of two or three years, the act 

was in a great meaſure ſet aſide, and after- 

wards repealed S). At the ſame time a 


00 25 H. VIII. Co Is 
(=) 7 H. VIII. Ce * 33 H. VIII. e. 11. 


theſe 


jeſe prices were ſet upon fcth-ment power 
s given to particular perſons; nam 

| atorher act, to ſerand tax reafornble Prices 

on — ee and other viduals ne 


: — the breed of neat Enttle not foe: 
ceeding fo far as might be expected, an att 
was made orc nining, that two cows ſhould 
be kept for every fix ſcore 3 and one 
calf reared, and two'cows for every twe 
| beafts, and one calf reated (HH. TI 
ſeems to have been enacted in conſequence 
of a plan formed by one of*the' 
thofe times for reducing the price of ſham: 
bles meat. One John Mates in the time 
«gf Edward the Sixth, who Had been i 
„ commiſſion to enquire into inclofures, de- 
„ viſed three bills to be pur into parlia- 
e melt, che third of Which r rt and 
ten ded! to this end, th at every HMialr, that 
„ kept in ſeveral paſtures beats or ſheep, 
10 ſhould keep for every Hunted” theep that 


(a) 25 Hl. VIII. C. 2. 
0 * and 3 P. and M. c. 3. 
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« wes 1 
abe had above r fore; two kine ; and; for 
00 erery ol bs : 
« calf; 4 an 
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« the execution thereof, ach Neger l — 
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« tualsasg 0 odaydcheap as never was in Eng- 

« Land (c 15 e sc againſt cotiverting 

eg into aſtures were put in exe 

n, ah | "ye &, from the increaſing : num- 

t cattle, more grafß. lands werene- 

If Weed: And, to encourage! fiſh- 

EI leflen the conſumption of fleſh- 
edneſday” and many other days 

| pointed to be kept as fiſh- days, and 

1-0 allowed to be eaten oh 'thofe 
* nalty of three! pounds, 

Wards reduced to one (d). 
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ks afford a proof of the invth 
my of all attempts of the legiſlat 
direct the management of the lands 
The frequent revival and amendment 
them ſufficiently indicate, that they failed 
in producing the deſired effect, and for that | 
reafſon muſt 23h been more burdenſome to 
the eee, hee beneficial | to the 
Public: 
A Gila attem 4 was DN for im ein g 
ua number and breed of horſes, and with 
the like ſucceſs. Complaints having been 
made of their ſearcity, the exportation of 
them to foreign countries was in à great 
meaſure prohibited, as the moſt effectual 
way of augmenting their number. This 
was the uſual method purſued in thoſe times 
for reducing the price of any ex portable 
commodity; and for a time it might ſuc- 
ceed, by detaining for domeſtic. uſe what 
vas intended for the uſe of foreiguers. The 
permiſſion, indeed, to export horſes was fill 
continued, but under ſuch Jignitations 26 
amounted almoſt to a prohibition. | For no 
horſes r mares, of three years of age, above 
ag value of ſix gs and eight peuce. 


Wole 


| allowed orted. unleſs by fpe- / 
cial bene): dad's e under this 
lue could ſcarcely be in requeſt abroad. 
xe demand for them in foreign countries 
* pfobably induce ſome. of the land- 
holders to ſtock their extenſive commons 
waſtes with brood mares and ſheep, as 
long as the export tom Uf horſes and wool 
| was permitted. But the reſtraint in this 
inſtance, as in many others, was für from 
producing IG intended effect. Various 
employed to defeat the in- 
Ff Wl tention of Me. Though the export of 
horſes above a certain value was prohibited, 
yet, as liberty was given to every one to 
take with him abroad as many as were 
neceſſary; for his own uſe, he conveyed them 
away. under that clauſe, and then ſold 
e). And at the ſame time it became 
neceſſary to reſtrain the Scots from pur- 
chaſing Engliſh horſes, as they probably ex- 


era wind not required for their 
Uſes 4.4 Aatute was therefore made 


ve il -@ 1 in vil. c. 1 3. ö | 
| 5 n c. 19. e | 
" | Q 2 Fi oo four 
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| . 1 228 1 | 
for prollübiting the fale or c bs Weyunee 
Horſes 1 into Scotland (g bangles ng 

\ Beſides theſe acts — to 8 ther 
are many others in the ſtatute · book v 
deſerve notice, on account of t eir ſingi 
rity. By one act the owners of every park 


8 FF RRR 


ſtocked with deer, containing one mile in {ev 
circumference, were obliged to keep two ane 
brood mares, thirteen: hands high at the MW fan 
| leaſt, under a penalty of forfeiting forty {MW biſl 
| 1ſhllngs a month, for neglect; : and. oth 
owners of parks, four miles in com one 


enjoined to keep fou r brood mares under the 
ſame penalty. And by the ſame ſtatute, it was 
required, that mares ſhould be covered by 
horſes fourteen hands high at the leaſt; un- 
der the like penalty, with an exception of 
ſome of the northern counties (50. And to 
encourage the breed of good and ſtronghorſes, 
an act was afterwards made, to 2 the 
owners of horfes feeding upon 
chaſes, and — rt ſoeh's 
were above fou rteen hands 1h 


( 23 Hen. vin. e. 16, 32 Hen vi. 6 6, 1 Elia. 
©, 7 | 
27 Hen. vm. 86 § 
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h 30 ken. VIII. c. 13. Wee 
| {9 34 Hen VIII. o 5. 
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bf two vars. The foreſts and waſtes: were 
alſo orderet} to be driven; and every mare or 


foals of a reaſonable ſtature, was ordered to 


be killed (). In a / ſubſequent act, every 
archbiſhop and duke were required to keep 
ſever» ſtoned trotting horſes for the ſaddle; 


and a marquis, earl, and biſhop. of a thou- 


ſand pounds a year, five ſtoned horſes; other 
biſhops and barons three horſes,” and ſome 
other perſons ſpecified in the act, two. or 


one, according to their eſtates (4). And it 
was enjoined 1 inthe following year, that the 
huſband of every, woman wearing filk or 


mould keep, one ſtoned , trotting 


| horſe (J. 1 er 10 


. The giſlature i in chte u times wight — 
this care to increaſe the ſize and 


— 


ireal 
number of, horſes, as neceſſary for the de- 
enge of the realm againſt the Scots, « or for 


y expeditions abroad. But every ef- 
by. er authority, where 


(i 33 Hen. VIII. c. 5. 
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the intereſt of individuals is not e mitolte, 
will always be found unfuectisful. To- 
wards the end of the D et em Elias. 
beth, wherr it miglit have expecte 
that all theſe acts would Bir produced | 
their full effect, complaints continued to be 
gainſt tl reity of horſes fbr the 
| public ſervice. Th 9 be A few of 
value in the hands of the nobility and gen- 
try; but the land- holdersingeneral | 
ing oxen for the plough and Fravight Paid 
little regard to the fize or weiten, of their 
horſes: And it may be juſtly præſumed, tha 
= the low price of horſes cont 
e every effort of the legiflature to improye the 
-1 breed, or increaſe the number. The lands 
in general will be employed by che gecu- 
piers to ſuch purposes as yield the greateſt 
profit; and, if a greater gain can be made of 
them by any other application than breed - 
ing of horſes, it will be readily purſued. 
In Reue public direction for the manage - 
ment of lands, the immediate intereſt of the 
4 occupier muſt co-operate to give it ſucceſs, 
| Horſes may it in _ * de com . 
126. 85 40 
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on Sf rv lands, which 
8 to à nation, whe- 


pros — he eo Chg 
And it will ſcarce 
in almoſt any inſtance, to prohibit the ex- 
portation of any article raiſed from the 
lands, that is not neceſſary to ourſelves, 
The E apert of any commodity i is the 


' ard che perhaps not a ſingle _ inſtance, 

1 WW except that of wool, where the prohibitia n 
w export it has been the means of red u c 
ting its Abe The quantity will com- 
A monly be proportioned to the demand, 
„whether e or domeſtic; and 5 
value will 15 een od the ſcarcity or 

; plenty... 1 

1 The improvement in the fie and 


enge of horſes, owing rather to an ad- 
vanced price than the care of the legiſlature, 
gradually brought oxen into diſuſe both 
for the plough and roads. Their diſuſe in 

moſt countries is a proof of the greater pro- 
fit or advantages of horſes in the farming 
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y be thought good policy, 


nt to increaſe the quantity: 
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. ſons for ti uie of oven in 1s vf hui. 
bandry than at ꝓreſent. Many if lie no- 
bility and country. gentlemen kepta part of 
a their eſtates 1 in their n hands, fdr they It's 
poſe of ſupplying their families iti provi- 
fions without having! recnurſ to the mai- 
kets. The oxenuſed for the plongh were 

at a proper age fattened, and 1dlmughter 
for imtnediate uſa, ar the Winter- prob! im 
of the family. The fame cuſtom prevailed 
among the farmers; till the markets became 
ſo well ſtocked with proviſions us to ſuppiy 
them ion cheaper and eaſier! tdrins chan 

they could be farniſhed with from the 
oven ſtores. This might be one reaſon for 
the diſuſs of oxen: both by the gentry and 
farmers; and it was haſtoned by the im- 
provement of the roads. Oxen) were un- 
doubtedly of great ſervice by their firength 
in plowing hravy ſoils, or travelling in 
deep i?Jqads, and in ſome reſpocts, ſuperior to 
| or ſes. Theſe being uſuallyibreq upon the 
waſtes and commons: . little care was 
taken 


ST 


1. 

taken of the:fize: of the ſtalliom or Mare, 
WH werengeneraltipifenalliand weak, and unfit 
a for the druuę htunder the. Rate of the roads 
nn thoſe ages, As the honſes improved in 
e and ſtrength, they were in moſt placos 


} 


f found preferable to oxen for the -plough, 


more e in both inſtances. As 

munication a opened erwerben 
the farmers by reater ex- 
; pedition of theiharſes, to attend ahead with 
gtain more ;cafily than by uſing oxen in 
their carriages. And this: advantage alone 


Oxon. "od — be added, that the im- 


ir provement of, prin toads in ſome meaſure 


Ir preve „their uſe among the farmets in 
d generale, They might travel with as much 
-eaſe and expedition as horſes in the roads 


of former times, but are now ſo unfit for 


h the: draught upon many roads, that it 


—_—_— to me on: en into 1 
dal Ups U 3 3 
We 


and the carriage of goods. They were 
ere repaired, and a com- 


antries diſoourage the uſe of 
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will be. 1carcely; poſſible. Dy} any. encou- 


— 
ay We X have: wehen inance of thei 


5 a 2 —— en 
of Henry the Eighth a law was enaQted, 


obliging the oecupiers of ſixty acres of land 
in tillage to ſow one rood with theſe arti- 


cles; and, under the reign of Elizabeth, it 
was — to one acre (). The inten- 

tion of theſe acts was to ſupply the navy 
| with Dees cordage. without Haring 


hou mba — ee their 
ne ſervants, ring a reſpite from other 


oy of their — were furniſhed with 
theſo articles from their own lands. And, 
if the culture of them had been rightly un- 
derſtaod, and a choice made of a proper ſoil, 
a ſufficient quantity — — Mow mat 


bare been 0 unlled u in . . of 
: ndry, that their attempts to cultivate 
| theſe — would be attended only. by 


(») 1 Hem, VIII. e. 4. 5 El. e $o | 
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loſs 
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hoid of labour, and a ſmall quantity of land. 
een the ſoil, in theſe and all 


„ ed c @ 


| the cultiv — — 41-ald pris with- 
out diſtinction. For this reaſon no genera 
law can be of public ſervice in recommend 
ing a particular grain or ſeed to the land- 
holders. This is beſt promotec * 
premĩums, and afterwards — The 
law vas therefore amended under the reign 
af Elizabeth; and the choice of the coun- 
Ir — lar and hemp might be culti- 
© BW vated: to the greeteſtadventags, left to be 
hi ſettled by proclamation, to the great relief 
„JL che farmers in general, who could not 
de ſuppoſed to underſtand their proper cul- 
, ture, or expect to receive a Profit nn 
to their labour (7). 

If public utility might be pleaded in de- 
fins of the law enjoining the growth of 
flax and hemp, the ſame plea cannot be 
urged in favour of queen Elizabeth's pro- 
clamation to prohibit the growth af woad 
— eight miles of any of her houſes, 


by CO UY WV 53 ©» 060 


18 35 Eliz, Co, 7. 
or 


& (236 5. 
x „ Wielnin ſour miles of 1 
| towns; and all'other towns, where clothin 
was uſed (. ——— 
40 the dyers; but the ſmell of it vas offen- 
dive tothe queen, and Shin, was eon 


ED its ehe 1 She ner e 


: Hundred acres piety ae And 
0 the prociar ion was revoked at the 
A elt aß the patliament, ſeeretary Cecil 
told the Houſe of Commot 3; with ſome 
<degree'df pleatantiy, mp gay 
progreſsito-ſeo,you in Ou, countries, the 
may not be driven out of your towns by 
Aufferiug it to infect the air too near 
— u : engrubrig o: of 
The ſtatutes ene arſhes and 
een grounds, if they bad den duly exe- 
ecuted, might have been extremely uſeful 
to the public. An act wry formerly be 
_— 1 r 
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| 650 D' Ewes's Journ. „% IE oe 
„ % Paik Hiſt. vol IV. p. 473 48% 

den. VIII. c. 3. g 
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: of this, kind had undoubtedly bees 
many proprietors of fenny 
mds; ache low value of land; or the 
— proper powers to carry deſigus of 
this nature: into execution, diſcouraged, or 
denies defeated; eee As the 


ä e ß grain — wn 
ſions, | encouragement was given tot drain 
the grounds on the eaſterri: coaſts of the 


nally overflowed with water; either through 
negligence, or the lo ſituation of the coun- 


undertaking to drain them, and thereby aug- 
ment the quantity of corn and proviſions. 
5 the kingdom, and number of inhabitants, 
e- by rendering unprofitable lands ſalubrious 
and uſeful. Towards the end of the reign 
of Elizabeth, it was propoſed to recover 
many hundred thouſand acres of marſhes in 


tend this attempt, there is no doubt but 
fereral * of waſte, and marſhy land 


— 


iſland, which were conſtantly or occaſio- 


try. It muſt, therefore, be thought an uſeful 


diyers countries and though it could not be 
expected that ſucceſs would immedigaii at- 


would 
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| would have been recovered, and muade po- 
; firable to the proprietors and the be 00. 
As beneficial as this ſtatute promiſed to 


| be to individuals and the nation, 2 
not obtained without difficulty. When 


this, and anethertal en ſame eee 
ae AF; in the houſe of comme on 

three years e the queen ſe 

ſage to the houſe, that the cid ro vill 
concerning the dy marſh 
fenny grounds ſhould not . pins more end 
in e ae Aud it appears from Cam- 
den, that undertakings. of this ſort were 
not generally uþpevred of in his time. 1 
* ſhall-fay nothing, as he tells us, of the 
4 found and wholeſome advice c 
n the draining of the fens in Cambridgethiee 
and the adjacent counties, which yet was, 
Kc perhaps, nothing but a ſpe 2CIOUS 
doing good to the public for private ends, 
-< that has been ſo often conſidered and de- 
4 batedin parliament. It is to be feared, they 
2 * 2 ſoon return to their old ſtate, as the 
* eat a gang . _ 


gels © 43 Eliz. c. 11. f . 
* D' Ewes's Journ. p. 594. e 
3 6 ſince 


s pretence of 


in the like! wr 2165 venture too far 
where Heaven has put a ſtop (a) This 
ane of Camden is n more OR 


e 2 ov cod er e fab 
be — by — embanking ; 
and there was equal reaſon to expect, that 


undertaking in England. If the plea here 
urged ſhould be admitted, no attempt ought 
made to unite two rivers for the pur- 
poſe of making them navigable, nor even 
to improve ſuch waſte and fenny grounds 
as had been for many ages in a ſtate of bar- 


rt of hu- 
man iniduſtry to render deſolate tracts of 
lands profitable, ad to improve the rough 
Materials, which Providence eee 
in order to Gn: them for- -our uſe. yt el 

Te preſervation of the woods again en- 
gaged the attention of the legiſlature, on 
| xccount of the ſcarcity of timber ii thie 
| uſe of th navy, buildings, and fuel, which 


. Camd, Brit. vol. I. p. 490. 
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the ſame ſucceſs might attend a ſimilar 
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Jus] ret 
negligence or. connivante, great waſte was tin 
committed, or * p Oper care was not taken nes 

to fence and preſerve ther. The woods of ſer 
the ſubjoſts in many eaun 2 a of 
of the low priee of timber, or the claims of MW fun 
the frecholders in the parii to depaſture inte 


their cattle there . ful 
equally neglested or ſuffered: to idetay. i dire 


But the greateſt deſtructioniof the woods i poſe 
was made by the iron milts Wnkdaforges, | pull 
which increaſed in number astitht trade WM for 


and navy of the nation we! | augmented. 
In many places the principal;profic of wood- 


lands aroſe from — mption of their 


| — fr hey coavenicnce of | diſpoſing 
of their goods aalnear. as poſlible\to naviga· 


, ble 
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nc Ot 1:in-too ſmall quantities 
thought preferable, and at 
y was equally cheap. To 
's theſe complaints of the fearcity of 
1 a Leer, the legiſlature j = 
ry t urage the — and pre- 
ds, to prevent the erection 
aproper —— and the con · 
reg — ons” Were bee e ef _ 
dredtions 2 in the ſtatutes for theſe pur- = 
And though ſome degree of com- 
x rr mip Ut be neceffary in thoſe times 1 
g chem in execution, the advanced = 
e of timber nopraffords, in moſt cafe. 
a foie motive to obſerve them. It was, | "0 
of advantage to the publie, 
. * acts wert — _ 
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edingheirneighbguih od, and the lands con- 
verted into tillage or aſture, | which, other- 
wile, might have. ren ained waſte, and al- 
moſt py to the beet u The pro · 
fits! ariſing from the moſt ordigary, wood: 
lands, y the | demand. of the. forges, h: ad 
enabled, the owners, to improve Jr prepare 
them for more aral 159 4 Oh * Wo or 
grass, which a Iteration, 18, 
prohibited by a clauſe, in c 
tutes. n 230214 e SETH 4364 POR 
As the conneQion, between, the be la 
__ ae ee the, nat Jon, and 
the influence they had upon each other, 1 now 
became more —— aud, required, 170 at- 
tention. of the legilature more than 
mer ages, it may be of, ule, to, make a 
general refleftions on this ſubject, 
On ſome ,occaljons it Is ae 1 
to, .xeconcile the in 0 of th ee chant 


Reb vill give. ſatiſ⸗ 


7 erg ok CL a 2 depends 
on the products of its lands, and induſtry 


of: the lg and holds no intereourſe with 
20 os for eiguets, 


* 


intereſt to maintain, the point may be 
iſted; nor is it poffible, where the 


ions 1 


0 


foreigners, ers, as there is 0 Ad or trading 


eaſily adj 
ſubjects are fes that theſe ſhould ever 
interfere. If the price of grain ard provi- 

10 old be fixed by a law, the manufac- 
turer, artizan, and labourer, will be obliged 
to conform to it in the prices of. their | 
and labour. A reduction or zdvance on 
one fide will -reate the ſame on the other; 
Suppofi1 ng a reduction to take place, and 
that all the products of the lands (ould be 


fixed at a low rate, the price of labour and 


all the public impoſts muſt be proportions 
ally low ow; and the quantity of gold and filver 


in eta will be diminiſhed in the 


ſame degree. If the products of the lands 
for a great number of years ſhould be ſold 
at a price exceeding the paſt, the landowner 


will advance the rents of his tenants; and 
theſe. will be obliged to make an addition 
tothe wages of their ſervants, labourers, and 


workmen, and to give an higher price for 
the goods of the manufacturer, and for all 


the neceſſaries of life, that require labour to 


pre pare them for uſe. The gain therefore 
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on ſuch an 1 would bo only i imaginary 
in the bands of the [landlord ad. ego 
If che latter received more for the p 

of the jane in his oectpation, he Muſt pr 
an atlvaniced - rent, Bi gher Wages oy "Jus z 
bſtants, and a greater price for his a 
andalmoſt all other EAI, : 40 1 jt this 
would" in ſome meaſure be th FP of the 


ord; - Upon, "this. View, therefore, the 


ſtate: under every. change in the] price of 
| proviſions; aud for this reaſon. it can 
little moment with reſpect. to the internal 


ere of any nation, us arred . From 


foreign trade, at what price the produtts 


of the lands, aud conſequently | of labour 
and all other neceſſaries, are rated, as they 
will always regulate each, other mY wt th 


| ay — legiflature. F< EE! 5:4 IG 
But another View Fieses ek. when 


Foreigners. © The herd 
=_ have almoſt unanimouſly a 


greed ed, that 
tio general urticle of commerce can be fold 


on an other” terib 11 the x 


cha 38 being the ch 
46 therefore, Which regulates the 
price 


"bo a LOITTOU! 
JT 
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publik would remain nearly in the, Tame 


we take in the conſideration of a trade with | 


markets, abroad 


price of, labour, maſt be. bon an equal ity 
with that, among oreigners, in fdr: tg 
enable, a RT enter nfq.compey 
kitten 5 t £7 in oe ſale of any,manukag- 
| tyre, a 7780 Or, if the price BR bara 
5 „ balance, 19 7 x mac 2 5 


pre wydaſtry,, al Gini 3 | 
the w ork-1 men, W. Were therefore the value 


of the ES is more ownpg to the material 


than ro labour, t at nations . 3 
ia Eh Fo meet with e cache 


. 


4 I he ore ggads ariſe 2 3 eg 
from the f lab eltowed upon them, = 


nation, vr 9 the workmen. . receive the 
loweſt wages, will the moſt xcadily difpgls 
of them amongſt Helene To ſhorty it 
ſeems to be the- general reaſoning of the 


merchant, that as the wages of his works 


men mult advance in proportion to the gr: 


pence. of the neceſſaties of life, lo, he maſt 


advance the price of his g9ods 3 in, the ſims 
proportion, and for this reaſon, under a very 
high price of proviſions he will be in dan- 
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ger « of loſing his trade with * Ac 
cording to this mode of reaſoning it muſt be 
the 52800 of ev 557 7 i, ſtate to 
E che pioducks of the Md as fable 
ent to foreign trade as to the prog of the 
Owners. 2 

Ho far this reafoning Cupboi to io ad- 
| mitted depends in ſome meaſure on the 
nature of 5 which may be conſidered 
in three different lights; as ariſing * from the 
fre ight or carriage of merchandiſe from one 
nation to another, from the confutnption 
of home- made manuflcures, and. the pro- 
ductions of the lands, or from an exchange 
of ſuch commodities with foreigners a as are 
Tenge for "domeſtic uſe: | 00 

We learn from the earlieſt accounts of 3 


maritime! commerce, that the ricbeſt and boy { 
moſt po pulous nations were not always the 255 


moſt Porte at ſea, or reaped the benefits Was 
arifirig from the conveyance, of merchan- Wo 


aſe from tte country to another. This i. .c0" 
Was)! generally 1 in all ages, as far as hiſtory 6002 
will! enable us to trace it, the lot of free 2 


bee Lncepting the ok 775 Alexandri 
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and a few other places, whoſe litided i inte: 
reſt ' was  inconfiderable; and the foil of 
heir country not rerkabls for its ferti- 
Several cities on the coaſts 'of, the 

Js per antean, by a kind of ſucceſſion, Mad 
carried” on this ſpecies of traffis above" two 
thouſand years before it ſettled ini the Wel 
8 'of © Europe. On the de clenſion 
ſc töwns, the” Hollanders ob- 


* 1 


tained r 3 


7 


5 1 by 
217-43 16.8 
tern Par 
of the k 


branch of commerce enjoyed, they are equal 
to ang of them er 


hem in opulence and power. 


ie is Uttle e more. than three centuries 2 0 
: fince the greateſt” art of the European 
F Rates apf led ther ſelves t to foreign trade ; 
and, before that tim irn © there 1 were | fery tarits, 
| or navig ration cs, which are always: in- 
N Jurious' to the e of theſe maritime 
carriers. nder the preſent, commercial 
2 * | abliſhec ih almaff. every 
country A Europe: e, the trade of theſe ſtates 
; ande l 10 wech carried on as it 
| was in former ages. Nor Would it haze 
: been in the' power-of the Hollanders "have 
| lap ported their commerce under ſo many 


R 4 re- 


Ir / without p poſſeſſing all the ad- 
vantages s Which their predeceffofs in. this 
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fiſheries, Confined toa oof land, 
that. is vnable LY ſuppl 7 the inhsbitant: 
With proviſions, they en An 25 at: erg 
thei territory hy making the, produce of the 
{ea as beneficial as the, grops-of a rich and 
extenſive country. And we may aſcribe the 
Hfourithing Rate, of Holland, rather,jto, its 
Honey and and Me z profil of its diſtant fette 
N 14h he cul Itivation of its lands. 


Me , 


r manufa 


f fac _ | Aud id al 
af" ormer * ates: of the. f, yo 9 ing. — 
generally b en ut able to 1 5 their inha- 
Bitants with 1 18 N their own growth, 
1 kätltiöt be, ex petited, tl bat 4 ie. lan 
Aae, obtain any excluſive right; 1 ins Ipo 
LE 205 of his corn and other. products pf the 
or that his landed roperty f 091d; be 
- confi dered in pay, other 1 ht than ag rela- 
tie to the ſupport, of commerce. In 
theſe ſtates grain and proviſions: will. ales 
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be ſold on the Tame terms, adding the er- in 
Kage 10 fright | other, neecflary thi: 
e in e eee pro 
wht 22 HI pochen ang 
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roduGs of their own lands muſt be 
regulated'(by-the price they bear in other 
| counnrjes, There can be therefore : no 

reſt to ſupport i in-rheſs comm 
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cial; eiten s- allt chiefly Ey rhe? ear- 


hs 


nage of merch ndiae; nor will it eyer be 
m object of national concern, of reg 

my 3 bee The greater 
4 barred; from 1 5 
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5 ches, The nuimbei ee mais is ge- 
1 enaly tos Aa and their frugality and 
are to great, to give Proper encou- 

dent te an internal trade. It is only 
populous” and extehſive country that 
a een flouriſn, where it will be always 
to tlie products of tlie lande, 


and e adulte and circumſtances of the 
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| Teenie The value 6Ptheſe ill opiate 
uin every ſtate, though à trade With fo- 
reigners ſnould be entirely probibited;" and 
on this View we may eſtitnate the internal 
(wealth! of every natibn!. Amon g the nu⸗ 
merous and fich inhabitants of à fertilb and 
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for reſtraining: luxury of apparel;;tliough 
many toſ the articles wre i impontedofrgm 
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( 98) 
of examining the goods, whether they were 
properly made, as well as of reſtoring their 
towns to their” priſtine flouriſhing tate, 
Norwick obtained an act for making hats, 
Bridport for making ropes, Shrewſbury for 
drefling Welch eloths, and York for mak- 
ing coverlets for the whole county (5). But 
ſo many inconveniences were found to 

_ ariſe from theſe excluſive rights, that in a 
few. years they fell into diſuſe, or were 
revoked 3 and the manufacturers were al- 
Jlowed to ſettle wherever they found it to 
be the moſt convenient. Some of the ci- 
ties and market towns might gain a tem- 
-porary advantage by theſe grants; but they 
were unable to maintain or recover their 
former ſtate of wealth and population by 
the operation of fuch violent meafures, 
Manufactories will generally be ſettled 
where they can be carried on with the 
owe advantage to the merchant and 
workmen ; and every effort, to enforce their 
*eontinuance in e 1 will be 


a 5 0 5 & 6 Bar. VI. c. 24. 21 H. VIII. c. 12. 8 Enz. 
e. 7. 34 & 35 H. VIII. c. 10. | 
Te p found 
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| inconvenient to the workmen. \ The 8 
rann exerciſed in the boroughs drove away 


the manufacturers; and the burgeſſes, who 
had formerly complained of the oppreſſions 
of the crown or barons, were in their turns 
equally oppreſſive and tyrannical over all 
the workmen who lived within their ju- 
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2 |; : 
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eſtabliſh, manufactories in particular places; 
and the towns, which are choſen to be 
the reſidence of the merchants, will reap 


the benefit of the manufactories carried on 


in the neighbourhood, without the aid of 
ſtatutes to enforce the reſidence of the 
workmen in particular places. 

As the number of our woollen Anm 


turers was conſtantly increaſing, new regu- 


lations and directions were required in mak- 
ing eloths; and the ſtatute- book abounds 
with many of this kind. The proceſs in 
almoſt every branch of the manufacture is 


diſtinctly preſcribed to guard, as far as poſ- 

ſible, againſt frauds and impoſitions; but 

theſe were ſo various, that ſucceeding acts 
0 2 were 


Convenience, and a proper de- 
gree of liberty, will not only introduce, but 
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( 292 ) | 
were neceſſary to amend or improve the 
former, or to provide againſt ſome new 
ſpecies of fraud, which' had been unfore- 
ſeen or neglected. One general obſervation 
may be made on all theſe ſtatutes, that the 
directions are ſometimes more minute than 
neceſſary, and in ſome; inſtances ſubjected 
the clothmaker to inconveniences; without 
any gain to the public. The merchant 
will always have a command over the work» 
men with whom he trafficks, and oblige 
them to comply with his orders. And, as 
may be juſtly expected, he will take-thoſe 
advantages to himſelf which he denies to 
the manufacturer, and put him under ma- 
ny reftraints, while he hit 
berty. One benefit nevertheleſs attended 
theſe acts, that the manufacturers were di- 
rected to the beſt mode of making cloths, 


and debarred from frauds, which would 


have been equally 3 e 8 
and their own intereſt. | 

If the woollen cries lei per 
mitted to ſettle the wages of their ſervants 
and workmen by a voluntary agreement, 
the ſame liberty was not granted to thoſe 
| who 


elf is left at li- 


( 293 ) 
who were engaged in ſome other Occupa- 
tions. Various attempts were again made 
to aſcertain the wages of artificers, ſervants, 
and labourers in huſbandry, and to fix the 
hours of working in the different ſeaſons 
of the year (c). If theſe ſtatutes ſhould 
be thought of uſe in confining labourers 
to their work a determinate time, and aſ- 
certaining what the ſervant and maſter 
might demand of each other, they were 
not of equal ſervice in exciting emulation 
and induſtry. As all the workmen were 
placed on the ſame level by the equality of 
their wages, the flothful and induſtrious 
were confounded together, and ſlender en- 
couragement given to excel each other in 
application. and. diligence. The artificers 
would not ſubmit to the regulation; an act 
was therefore made to indemnify the maſ- 
ters for giving higher wages than were ap- 
pointed by the ſtatute (4). It may be 
practicable to fix the wages of workmen in 
3 towns aun wee and no 


400 LI H. vn. c. 22. 12 H. VII c. 3. 6 H. VIII. 
c. 3. : and 3 E. VI. c. 15. 5 Eliz. c. 4. | 
(4) 12 Hl. VII. c. 3. 4 H. VIII. c. 5. 
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an 
inconvenience may enſue; but it is ex- 
tremely difficult to adjuſt; them by a law it 
every part of the kingdom, A difference 
in the price of proviſions and other ne- 
ceſſaries requires a- difference in wages; 
and, for this reaſon; thoſe may be conſidered 
as high in one county, which may be 
thought too low in another.-' After many 
fruitleſs attempts to regulate what will not 
admit of an wiiverſal regulation, the juſ- 
tices of the peace were authorized to ſettle 


the wages of workmen and labourers in 


their reſpectiye counties (e). And in 
length of time, the juſtiges not interfering, 
they were left to be ſettled by the cuſtom 


of the country, and the. diſcretion of the 


' - maſter, who would endeayour to propor- 

tion them to the ſkill and abilities of his 
work men, and ſometimes to his own or 
their neceſſity, If a combination of work- 
men to advance their wages can be prevent- 
ed, it will be needleſs to aſeertain them by 
ſtatutes. But it is ſeldom in the power of 


* o s 


artificers on labourers in any occupation to 
enter into theſe combinations: with any 


(e) 5 1555 e. 6. 


prof- 
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proſpect of ſucceſs, When a particular 
craft or occupation is in the hands of a few; 
a combination may for a time ſucceed, but 


in the end it will defeat itſelf. For when 
the wages are high in any branch of buſi- 
neſs, ſo many are tempted to engage in it, 
that in a few years it is ſo much overſtocked 
as to bring about a reduction. Where all 
foreign trade is debarred, and the price of 


proviſions and other neceſſaries remains the 


ſame, the wages of workmen may be 
ſettled by the legiſlature, which will always 
endeavour to adjuſt them ſo as to yield a 
maintenance to the induſtrious. In thoſe 


ages great alterations were inceflantly taking 
place x in eyery part of the kingdom. The 
improving ſtate of trade and manufactures, 


the acceſſion of wealth by induſtry and 
commerce, a more expenſive mode of liv- 
ing among the lower rank of people, an ad- 


vanced price of proviſions, a and the dehaſe- 


ment of the coin, neceſſarily required ſome 


addition to be made to ancient wages, 
which the ſtatutes endeavoured in vain to 


prevent. Nor was the addition wholly 


loſt to the public. It was paid to the land- 


8 one 
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owner, the manufacturer, merchant, or 


the taxes and impoſts of the ſtate. In ſhort, 


the wages of workmen in common occupa- 
tions, except in very populous towns 
where combinations may be formed to ad- 
vance them, will be regulated by cuſtom 


and the expence of living, without the aid 


or direction of the government. 


If it ſhould be thought vraSicable - to 


3 the wages of workmen, it may be 
juſtly conſidered as a more difficult taſk to 


limit the expence of dreſs and apparel, and 


confine every one according to his rank and 
condition to the wear of particular cloths; 
and yet this was attempted by various ſta- 
tutes (7). In this inſtance the ſubjects 
might have been indulged with the liberty 
of expending their money without detri- 
ment to the public. A ſmall degree of lux- 
ury in the article of dreſs would have been 
of ſervice to the manufacturers in promot- 
ing the conſumption of their goods, and at 
the ſame time wauld have encouraged in- 


duſtry, in order to lwpply this: additional 


| (/) 1H, vin. C. 4 6 H. vun. e. 1. 24 H. vill. 
c. 13. | 3 . EE, 


ex- 


(999). 
expence of cloathing. And the flouriſh- 
ing ſtate of trade towards the erid of queen 
Elizabeth's reign may be in ſome meaſure 
attributed to the improved ſtate of the peo- 
ple, both 1n their dreſs and mode of living. 
In their former ſtate of vaſſalage, as before 
obſerved, they were equally unable to pur- 
chaſe the goods of our manufacturers, or 
thoſe of foreigners received in exchange for 
our own. The common people, now earn- 
ing more in conſequence of their freedom 
and the increaſe of the national trade, were 
enabled to expend more in their apparel 
and other articles. And the gentry, proud 
of their rank and family, were willing to 
keep up a diſfinction between themſelves 
and the vulgar even in their dreſs. 
And, fortunately for the commonalty and 
the intereſt of trade, vaſſalage had gradu- 
ally fallen into diſuſe, though a few might” 
be retained in a ſtate of ſervitude | upon ſome 
of the royal demeſnes. The diflolution of 
the monaſteries gave freedom to many of 
the. villains ſettled upon their eſtates; and 
Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth emanci- 
pated ſome others, Who were confined on 
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the lands of the crown (496: if we had not 
he domination and rule, ſo natural 
to mankind, to account ſor the fact, it 
might ſeem ſtrange, that the laudowners 
ſhould continue for ſo long a period of 
time to inſiſt on their power over the de- 
ſcendents of the aneient ſerfs, as it was nei - 
ther beneficial to nnen the _ 
Hired ſervants; and 
ſpects preferable to ee 


| their own profit, they will deore induſ- 


trious and attentive 49. the buſineſs in 


which they are © gaged, Their ſubſiſ- 


tence depends chiefiy Bank poſſeſſion of 


_ theſe qualities, While the f. W ſervice and 


labour of the other pr duce ONLY: 1 
| mo and diſcontent, n 4 of FR Hh ay 
Though the ene gave the ot 
aer owl to trade, both at home 
and abroad, by complying with the pe- 
titions of the merchants and manufac- 
turers in almoſt every inſtance. where any 
inconv enience or obſtruction Was deſired 
to' be removed, or dee, made! in 


ift 


boten Hit, of Com, vol he uk 
Fr the 


tentions were de ba defected by t i | 


crown. A diſpenſing power had been oc- 
caſionally exerciſed by former ſovereigns x 


aud the! brinces of the line of Tudor, not leſs 


deſpotic in their principles and conduct, fre- 


quently aſſumed it, to the detriment of trade 
andthegeneral intereſt of the ſubjects. They 


granted Patents, monopolies, and charters _ 


to corporations and trading companies, 
which narrowed the foundation of com- 
merce, and gave to individuals thoſe pri- 


vileges' in particular branches of domeſtic 


wal, which ought to have been laid open 


o all the people. Excluſive rights to trad- 


ing companies on their firſt inſtitution may 
be ſometimes uſeful, and even neceſſary 
for their ſupport; but they require fre- 
quent reviews. Their inconveniences can 
ſeldom be diſcovered without trial; and 
the ſpirit of monopoly, which they uſually 
r leads the members of theſe char- 
tered companies to attend more to their 
on 3 gain than the intereſt of 
the public. The merchants commonly 
. a large ſum for thoſe e on the 


laws, 


* 


FER 


"IRENE 


laws, Which they were authorized to com · 
mit by the indulgence or connivance of the 


crown, and indemnified themſelves. by the 
export or import of prohibited goods, Li- 


cences of this kind were frequently grant- 


ed; and they muſt have had a pernicious 


influence both on foreign and domeſtic 


trade. And yet, by.a ſtrange act of com- 
| plaiſance, the parliament gave permiſſion 


to Henry the Eighth, during his life, to diſ- 
penſe with or revive the ſtatutes far export- 


ing the commodities of the realm, or bring 
ing in of foreign merchaidizes (O). His 


two immediate ſucceflors, though vnſup- 
ported by the ſame authority, occaſionally 


aſſumed the like power. The parliament 


in the time of Philip and Mary attempted 
in vain to cancel the licences granted for 
importing prohibited goods ; ; and it was 


equally unſucceſsful in a more general bill, 


calculated to make void all ſuch monopo- 


lies as were granted by the queen, her 
brother, and father (i). It; queen Eliza- 
| beth would not ſo . countenance All 


000 26 H. VIII. c. 16. 
. Parl. Hil. vol, III. y. 45. : ? 
infriuge- 


i Nov 
infringement of the ſtatutes, ' ſhe was very 
liberal in granting patents and monopolies; 
till, by the repeated remonſtrances of the 
parliament, ſhe had the good ſenſe, and re- 
gard for the ſubjects, as to recall or ſuſ- 
Tk the greateſt part, and maintain only 


ſuch as were uſeful. Many of theſe pa- 
tents. are enumerated by the parliament ; 
ſome: of y * jeh affected the whole kingdom, 
| and neceſſarily enhaneed the price of thoſe 
articles - which the Jpeg were ſolely 
authorized to ſell (2). 
Our foreign trade alſo met with ſome i in- 
erruptions, which were not ſo eaſy to re- 
move. ., "The Eriglith trade to the Nether- 
lands, i in thoſe Ages, was of rant value 


TEE1 


ſometimes es 7: 15 5 wars or diſ- 
agreem ments Which occaſionally broke out 
between the two nations. Henry the Se- 
vehth, diſguſted at the Pllassge, baniſhed 
for a time thoſe who were ſettled in Lon- 
don, and prohibited all intercourſe with 
their countrymen abroad; ; and-in return 


(4) D' Ewes's Journ. p. 648. 88. . 
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1 they expelled.” our merchants: But ichs 
intereſt of both countries was fo much 
' injured by theſe violent proceedings,: that 
_ a'teconciliatibn' ſoon: took: place. And this 
was the tnore eafily effected, as the inter. 
ruption in trade was more ſeverely ſelt by 
the Flemings than the Engliſh: Our mer. 
chants continued to purchaſe the goods of 
the manufacturers, and by that means => 
Ported them in their uſual ocoupations { 
Under the reign of his ſucceflor, a b 
mercial intercourſe was ſometimes fuſpend- 
ed by his engagements with France againſt 
Spain. And at a particular time, when 
hooſtilities had commeticed,. the merchants 
were not ſo complaifant, though threat- 


275 1 
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enced by the king's miniſter, as to buy com- 
modities, as they told him, which they 


knew not ho to utter (an)... In⸗ the infancy 
of a manufadtory, theſe | interruptions muſt 
be ſenſibly felt by the workmen, as their 
-circumſtances ſeldom drab them to carry 


on their . buſineſs without a ready fale of 


their goods... But, when a Ry 


m BuconsLife of Henry the PEEP p. $51 I, 
en Herbert's Life of Henry the Eighth, p. go. 
5 5 has 


oK . 


Land 


_ 


al 


tc 
of 
1 


© Can) 

s been long eſtabliſhed, theſe : interr p- 
tions are a kind of neceſſary evils. They 
enable the maſters to prevent an advance- 
ment of the wages of their workmen; who 
commonly attempt to raiſe them hen 
there is a eonſtant and uninterrupted de- 
mand for their work. And the flow ad- 
vances of the wages of manufacturers and 
artificers are more owing to this cauſe than 
to the efforts of the legiſlature, or the care 


of their maſters 1 to keep them on an equa- 


| The bn wir Sela, by the 
enter of N ys. 17 haye been 


_— 


pea hed if it had been e im- 
proved: but the nation ſeems to have re- 


ceived no commercial advantage from this 
union of the two crowns. The export of 
cloth to the Netherlands was for a time 
prohibited; and a conſiderable loan was 
exterted from our merchants ſettled at 
Antwerp, by laying an embargo on the 
ſhips Fe to er, it thither. And 
2 after- 


W - obtained + hom; the 


nhoute Cs for lee to er. 
ths; which! ſhould -haves Sen ſent 


a — cy power r gli vndoubt - 


edly intimidate our merchants, and leſion © 


that confidence in the aid of government 
which is ſo effential to their pond 


ſupport. C * FAY 

Though the ee witli Spain was 
weakened by the death of queen Mary, and 
Elizabeth and Philip either lived inn a Rate 
of hoſtility, or were acids jealous; of 
each other's views and deſigns, yet every 
Interruption of trade to the Low' Countries 
was ſo detrimental to the ſubjects of both 


princes, that their miniſters: were always 
defirous to bring about an accommodation. 
According to ſome Writers, two hundred 
| thouſand ; pieces of cloth were annually. ex- 


ported to the Netherlands by the Eng- 
liſh (). And, according to Camden, the 
trade between them amounted ar to 


() Hume": s Hiſt. vol. IV. p. 454. N 


0 Anderſon's Hiſt. of Com. vol. I. p. 396. 


twelve 
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a public, deelaratio on. 


in the ] Netherlands were feized by the or- 


Uizabeth r repair ired. l cir loſſes 


ſeating .the effects of | is 
n England (9), Bu after 1 
apitulat of Antwerp, at hy — n 
of many of the mercha is WBG; were wa 
ere, a2 commercial. correſpondence 
lets. .neceflary. The, os laltene! 
erchants was ſoon x re epaired Ft the 
ons they formed with oth 

ir ae le to the Spaniards 1 was ir- 
. Mary of. their merchants and 
urers, removed, into other ates, 


> 
2 


freedom was allowed, and: ap- 
; 1 equal induſtry to 


(% Ann. of Gates Efiz.p. 3% 
(y) Id. p. 4446. 5 
1 I. : X. | their 


* 42 


: ve 
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tries. 
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tions of Europe.” dug gliſh had 
larger dealings wich thi fobjects of Spain; in 

the Low Countries than any other people, 
| yet, after” the firſt ſhock of 60 great a revo- 
lution, tliey ſuffered the leaſt from a total 
| interruption of Commerce. © 8⁰ many new 

ſources of trade were now opened in almoſt 
every part of the world, that they found a 
mart for their cloths, and every other com- 
mercial Product of the kingdom. Rui ia, 
Hamburg; , and other northern countries, 
ſupplied a market for the cloths, which 
had formerly been diſpoſed of to the ſub- 
jects of Spain. No juſt complaints were 
made of tlie decaying ſtate of our woollen 
manufaQories. They ſeem rather to have 
been increaſing during the whole reign” of 

Elizabeth; and at the latter end of it the 
4 | -3 _ 


« — N ” 5 
1 x 4 


ever in 


expen ces i article of clothing, iti nia 
de deubted. | beter the quantity export 
nern augmer 1 Oi d Mond © 

4 heideſp tie ae of the princes of 
the Tudor: family have been juſtly. com- 
— f ag aneonſiſtent in many in- 
ſtances with the national intereſt and free- 
——— ſubjects. They were never: 
theleſs productive of ſome beneficial con- 
| ſequences. The turbulence of the barons, 
and the preceding civil wars, had intro- 
duced ſuch à ſpirit of licentiouſneſs and 
diſorder dmeng all ranks, that the laws 
were only occaſionally obſerved. Such a 
ſtate of dicentiouſnefs made, What it will 
e, a tyrant in ſome meaſure neceſ- 
faty+ The former kings, either through 
fetr of irtitating their enemies, or through 
füvou do cheir friends and abettors, had 
been eben remils i in the execution of the 
Riki: X een $27.7: moſt · 
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Spree to the ſupport of li- 
Hat ion al welfare, | The firſt 
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Ke se hates es ecnse 
moſt; all the ar ncient oecoupi ohms} New 
farms were too ſmall to afford more, and 

their cireumſtances were too mean for un- 


quantity of land, that might have 11 


Ae comfortable maintenance. 
The improving ſtate of our n ma- 
oak ictures,. and huſbandry, imperceptibly 
emancipated the deſcendents of the ancient 
villains or ſerfs, who, although free as to 
their perſons, were ſtill conſidered in ſome 
places as annexed to the manor. There 
were naw ſo many ways of obtaining their 
liberty, by engaging in the navy, manufac- 
tories, and other, occupations, that they 
could not be held any longer in confine- 
ment. The boroughs, though at that 
time the ſeats 955 monopolies and oppreſ- 
ſion, or, as lord Bacon ſtyles them, frater- 
nities in evil, had long received the fugi- 
tives from the lands and tyranny of the 
barons, and by a year's reſidence ſecured 
their liberty. And the, free and improved 
ſtate of the lower claſſes of the people led 
e to e and Ahis introduced 
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